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PREFACE. 


The  fourteen  articles  given  to  the  public  in 
this  volume  originally  appeared  about  their  re¬ 
spective  dates  in  an  independent  Virginia  jour¬ 
nal  of  Democratic  faith,  the  Index-Appeal ,  of 
the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  were  written  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  aid  in  directing  public 
attention  to  the  important  subject  discussed 
— Civil  Service  Reform — about  which  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  so  much  misapprehension.  That 
the  subject  is  so  little  understood  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the'country  is  manifestly  due  to  the  fact 
that,  although  often  alluded  to  in  the  public 
prints,  it  has  been  but  little  discussed  by  the  press 
generally. 

Finding  the  articles  received  with  favor  by 
many  prominent  gentlemen  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties,  both  in  and  out  of  Virginia,  and  believing 
that  their  reproduction  and  circulation  may  add 
converts  to  a  good  cause— one  which  had  made 
rapid  and  substantial  head-wtiy  in  two  leading 
States  of  the  Union  (New  Yprk  and  Massachu¬ 
setts)  and  is  getting  a  foot-hold  in  several  other 
States,  and  about  which  there  may  reasonably 
be  expected  a  demand  for  all  information  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject — the  undersigned,  though  con¬ 
scious  that  these  articles  will  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  such  demand — feels  that  their  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  the  present  form,  supplemented,  as  they 
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are,  with  explanatory  notes  and  an  appendix 
pointing  to  some  of  the  sources  of  such  infor¬ 
mation,  and  adding  much  documentary  matter  in 
support  of  the  cause,  will  be  at  least  excused. 

In  compiling  the  articles  and  notes  the  under¬ 
signed  has  drawn  freely  from  Mr.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton’s  valuable  work,  Civil  Service  in  Great 
Britain ,  from  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
speeches  of  prominent  Senators  of  the  United 
States  made  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  the 
Pendleton  Bill ,  and  from  other  authentic 
sources  of  information.  In  an  Appendix  is 
given  the  full  text  of  the  Pendleton  Bill.  This 
statute,  constituting  the  pioneer  legislation  in  this 
country  introducing  the  merit  system  for  filling 
public  places,  is  naturally  a  subject  of  inquiry 
with  all  desiring  to  be  informed  as  to  how  the 
new  system  is  practically  put  into  operation,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  given  in  full. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  October,  1885. 
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NUMBER  I. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
- FACTS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- Appeal : 

What  is  meant  by  civil  service  reform  l 
The  words  import  ?'eform,  improvement,  in  the 
civil  service  of  a  government,  that  is,  among 
its  officers  and  employees  other  than  soldiers 
and  sailors.  What  sort  of  reform,  what  plan 
of  improvement,  is  contemplated  by  the  so- 
called  “civil  service  reform”?  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  responding  to  supposed  inquiries  of 
this  kind,  and  to  aid  in  directing  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  no  small 
importance,  and  which  must  soon  take  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  among  the  issues  of  the  day,  what 
is  written  in  this  communication  is  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  your  readers. 

“Civil  service  reform,”  as  understood  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  has  for  its 
object  the  improvement  of  the  civil  service  of 
the  government  by  adopting  a  plan  under 
which  its  officers  and  employees  are  selected 
and  kept  in  position  solely  upon  their  merits, 
and  will  cease  to  hold  their  places  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  service  in  political  campaigns,  or  by 
the  favoritism  of  some  influential  politician. 
The  move  means  war  to  the  death  upon  what 
has  afflicted  this  country  for  a  half  century, 
and  is  known  as  the  “  spoils  system.” 

But  is  it  practicable  to  carry  out  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  civil  service  reformers  ?  Good 
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enough  in  theory ,  can  this  reform  be  put  into 
practice ?  The  average  citizen  who  has  not 
given  the  subject  thought  or  attention  objects 
with  inquiries  of  this  kind.  To  such  inquiries 
an  answer  may  be  best  furnished  by  drawing 
from  history  some  facts  bearing  on  the  subject. 

In  our  mother  country,  good  old  England, 
in  one  form  or  another,  the  spoils  system  flour¬ 
ished  for  centuries,  and  corrupted  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  government  to  a  degree  never 
known  in  America.  In  the- seventeenth  cent¬ 
ury  Oliver  Cromwell  made  not  only  political 
opinion  but  religion  also  a  test  of  official 
tenure.  The  evil  influence  of  the  system  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  legislative  department.  Referring 
to  one  of  the  parliaments  in  Cromwell’s  time, 
the  historian  Green  says  that  “  it  was  calculated 
that  of  the  members  returned,  one-half  were 
bound  to  the  government  by  ties  of  profit  or 
place.”  * 

Under  James  II.  the  system  was  carried  to 
an  extreme.  During  the  reign  of  this  ruler,  to 
a  member  of  parliament,  a  judge,  a  bishop,  or 
an  officer  of  the  army,  was  practically  denied 
the  right  to  hold  political  opinions  different 
from  those  of  their  sovereign.  King  James 
II.  “  was  determined,”  says  Macaulay,  “  to  keep 
in  public  employment  only  such  gentlemen  as 
should  be  disposed  to  support  his  policy.” 
“  Every  battered  old  Cavalier,”  says  this  his¬ 
torian,  “who  in  return  for  blood  and  lands  lost 
in  the  royal  cause  had  obtained  some  small 
place  under  the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  or 
the  Master  of  the  Harriers,  was  called  up  to 
choose  between  the  King  and  the  Church. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise 
were  ordered  to  attend  his  Majesty  at  the 
Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from  them  to 
support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  require 
a  similar  policy  from  all  of  their  subordinates. 
One  Custom-house  officer  notified  his  submis- 


*  Green’s  History  of  the  English  People,  Vol.  3,  p.  297. 
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sion  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way  which  excited 
both  merriment  and  compassion.  VI  have,’ 
he  said,  ‘fourteen  reasons  for  obeying  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  command  :  a  wife  and  thirteen  young 
children.’  ”  * 

In  those  days  of  King  James  II.  which  wit¬ 
nessed  so  vigorous  an  application  of  the  spoils 
system,  it  was  also  extended  to  municipal  af¬ 
fairs,  just  as  in  our  own  time  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Creasy  referring  to  this,  says:  ‘f  Its  ef¬ 
fect  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
the  nomination  of  a  large  portion  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  give  its  adherents  the 
power  of  domineering  in  all  of  the  details  of 
local  municipal  politics.  The  court  put  in  force 
every  artifice,  and  used  every  injustice  and 
violence  of  the  gravest  kind  throughout  Eng¬ 
land  to  manage  the  elections . An  em¬ 

inently  servile  House  of  Commons  was  the  re¬ 
sult.”!  The  condition  to  which  the  baneful 
system  of  using  official  patronage  to  shape 
public  policy  resorted  to  by  James  II.  and  his 
predecessors  was  such  as  to  justify  Mr.  Eaton  in 
stating  that  “  when  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
came  to  the  throne  in  1688,  the  official  life  of 
England  was  at  the  lowest  stage  of  degrada¬ 
tion  to  which  it  had  ever  reached,”  fhat  “with 
rare  exception  all  those  in  office  and  all  those 
connected  with  the  court  or  politics  were  seeth¬ 
ing  sources  of  corruption,”  and  that  “  the  very 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  public  officer  or  a  poli¬ 
tician  brought  suspicion  upon  his  integrity  and 
his  manhood.”! 

When  William  of  Orange  became  sovereign 
some  improvements,  however,  were  introduced. 
But  in  his  reign  originated  the  modern  system 
of  government  by  political  parties ,  and  for  over 
a  century  and  three  quarters — down  to  1853 — 
^  despite  the  efforts  of  those  who  clamored  for 

*  Dorman  B.  Eaton’s  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain , 
Chap.  VI. 

t  Creasy  on  The  English  Constitution,  p.  308, 

t  Eaton’s  Civ.  Ser.  in  Gr.  Brit.,  Ch.  VII. 
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reform,  the  iniquitous  system  of  giving  out 
offices  as  the  reward  of  party  service,  and  not 
for  merit,  prevailed.  The  historian  May,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  says  :  “  The  piety  of  a  Church¬ 
man  brought  him  no  preferment,  unless  his 
political  orthodoxy  was  well  attested.  All  who 
aspired  to  be  prebendaries,  deans  and  bish¬ 
ops  sought  Tory  patrons  and  professed  Tory 
creed.”  * 

Political  proscriptions  also  entered  into  the 
military  service  under  this  prince.  A  minister 
of  George  III.  said  that  “  he  would  never  ad¬ 
mit  the  distinction  between  civil  and  military 
appointments.”  By  the  order  of  this  monarch, 
General  Conway  and  Colonel  Barre,  who  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  American  colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  were  deprived  of 
their  commands  in  the  British  army  on  account 
of  their  votes  in  Parliament.f 

There  were,  however,  at  this  period  many 
influential  and  prominent  men  who  believed 
the  spoils  system  vicious,  and  accordingly  made 
war  upon  it.  In  1782,  many  who  had  been 
opponents  of  the  war  upon  the  American  col¬ 
onies — Rockingham,  Burke,  Chatham,  Con¬ 
way,  and  .Barre — were  for  a  change,  and  in 
that  year  an  administration  came  into  power 
pledged  for  reform  in  this  direction.  But 
nearly  a  century  of  party  government  under 
the  debasing  influence  of  the  spoils  system 
gave  its  friends  the  advantage,  and  for  seventy 
years — down  to  1853 — the  spoilsmen  and  the 
civil  service  reformers  contended  for  the  mas¬ 
tery,  until,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  public 
opinion  compelled  the  British  government  to 
partially  introduce  the  present  system  of  ex¬ 
amining  candidates  for  official  positions  and 
of  bestowing  them  upon  the  merit  principle 

*  May’s  History ,  p.  48 ;  Eaton’s  Civ.  Ser.  in  Gr . 
Brit.,  Ch.  IX. 

t  Eaton’s  Civ .  Ser.  in  Gr.  Brit.,  Ch.  IX. 

t  Idem.  Chs.  XI.  and  XIII.,  et  seq. 
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and  not  as  the  reward  of  party  service.  This 
action  of  that  government  was  tentative — in¬ 
tended  as  an  experiment.  The  spoilsmen  and 
th£  unthinking  friends  of  the  old  system  fought 
against  the  proposed  change.  They  ridiculed 
it  as  Utopian.  They  said  it  was  anti-monarch¬ 
ical,  too  democratic,  too  republican,  in  its  ten¬ 
dency,  opening,  as  it  would,  all  of  the  offices 
and  employments  of  the  government  to  the 
commonalty,  as  well  as  to  the  scions  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Every  conceivable  argument  against 
the  innovation  and  in  favor  of  the  old  order  of 
things  was  advanced.  But  once  introduced, 
the  new  system  steadily  grew  in  favor.  Its 
own  inherent  merits  so  commended  it  to  our 
English  cousins  as  that  within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  wherever  the  British  flag  floats,  in  that 
grand  empire  encircling  the  globe  and  govern¬ 
ing  over  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
people,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  heads  of 
departments,  not  an  officer  or  employee,  in  the 
whole  of  its  civil  service,  holds  his  place  except 
upon  merit.*  The  new  system  has  the  support 
of  every  political  party,  meeting  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  all.  As  far  back  as  1871,  the  old  sys- 

*  This  statement  is  too  broad.  Until  recently  the 
system  only  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  and  British  In¬ 
dia,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  foot-note  to  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission :  “  For  more  than  fourteen  years  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  based  on  a  much  longer  trial  in 
a  limited  sphere,  have  been  enforced,  with  great  public 
advantage,  throughout  the  administrative  service  of 
Great  Britain  and  British  India.  The  intrinsic  difficul¬ 
ties  attending  their  first  enforcement  in  Great  Britain 
were  far  greater  than  with  us,  for  the  reason  that  such 
examinations  are  repugnant  to  the  exclusive  spirit  and 
class  distinctions  of  an  aristocracy.  That  change  was 
essentially  republican  in  spirit  which  compelled  the 
sons  of  lords,  bishops,  and  the  great  land-owners  to 
compete  side  by  side  with  the  sons  of  the  humblest 
classes  for  admission  to  the  administrative  service  of 
their  country.  The  same  year  (1870)  in  which  a  com¬ 
petition  of  merit  was  made  general,  the  public  schools 
were  by  law,  for  the  first  time,  required  to  be  supported 
bv  general  taxation.” 
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tern  had  been  completely  superseded  by  the 
new  plan,  and  in  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
able  to  say  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich  :  “  As 
to  the  clerks  in  my  office — the  office  of  the 
Treasury — every  one  of  you  has  just  as  much 
power  over  their  disposal  as  I  have.  In  order 
that  the  public  service  might  be  indeed  the 
public  service,  we  have  now  been  enabled  to 
remove  the  barriers  of  nomination,  jobbery, 
favoritism  in  whatever  form  :  and  every  man 
belonging  to  the  people  of  England,  if  he  so 
please  to  fit  his  children  for  competing  for 
places  in  the  public  service,  may  do  so  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  question,  what  is  his  condi¬ 
tion  in  life.” 

A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  member  of  the 
British  parliament,  in  a  public  speech  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  referring  to  the  working  of 
the  new  system  in  his  country,  said  :  “  I  stand 
before  you  the  representative  of  the  largest 
constituency  in  England,  and  yet  have  not  the 
power  to  control  the  appointment  of  the  lowest 
excise  officer.” 

From  the  foregoing  facts  taken  from  the 
pages  of  history  we  see  that  the  corrupt  sys¬ 
tem  of  using  offices  to  shape  political  opinion, 
although  firmly  engrafted  in  English  politics, 
was  successfully  warred  upon  and  finally 
beaten.  Substituting  in  the  place  of  the  de¬ 
feated  system  a  new  and  truly  republican  or¬ 
der  of  things,  civil  service  reform  has  opened 
the  government  offices  of  the  British  empire 
to  any  one  of  its  two  hundred  and  forty  odd 
millions  of  subjects  who  may  choose  to  apply 
for  admission  and  can  stand  the  examination 
necessary  to  ascertain  and  test  his  fitness  to 
discharge  the  official  duties  attaching  to  the 
position  sought  to  be  entered.  The  public 
places  are  now  open  to  all  who  upon  examina¬ 
tion  can  show  themselves  fit  to  hold  them. 

If  such  results  were  attainable  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  why  not  also  in  this  country  ?  They  are, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  the  day  ought  not  to  be  far 
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distant  when  public  opinion  will  demand  the 
extension  of  the  limited  legislation  in  this  di¬ 
rection  provided  by  the  act  of  congress  of  1883, 
known  as  “  the  Pendleton  BillB  *  The  spoils 
system  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  old  England, 
its  birthplace.  Let  public  attention  be  di¬ 
rected  to  it  more  generally  in  America,  and  its 
doom  will  be  sealed  here. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  May  12,  1884. 


ADDENDA  TO  NUMBER  I. 

The  following  passages  from  Chap.  VI.  of  Mr. 
Eaton’s  book  contain  much  interesting  matter  relating 
to  the  administration  of  James  II.,  and  are  well  worth 
perusal. 

“  From  Charles  II.  to  James  II.  the  short  step 
is  downward  from  one  corrupt  administration 
that  was  graceful  and  cautious  to  another  that 
was  brutal  and  reckless.  James  II.  cannot  be 
said  to  have  brought  any  new  system  into  the 
public  service  ;  but  he  combined  together  the 
worst  elements  of  the  despotic  spoils  system 
and  the  partisan  spoils  system,  to  both  of 
which  he  added  a  taint  of  his  own  character. 
Far  more  arbitrary  than  Charles  I.,  and  quite 
as  corrupt  as  Charles  II.,  he  imitated  Crom¬ 
well,  without  his  respect  for  merit,  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  theological  test  in  politics,  and 
made  a  sort  of  political  party  out  of  Catholic 
sympathizers.  He  had  no  higher  conception 
of  the  appointing  power  than  to  make  it  the 
instrument  of  his  vengeance,  his  vanity,  his 
lust,  and  his  bigoted  ambition.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  spoils  system,  of  which  he  was  the 
head,  he  became  a  pensionary  of  the  King  of 
France,  pocketing  the  gold  of  that  country  as 
ra  condition  of  betraying  his  own. 

“  Jeffreys,  his  favorite  judge,  ordered  hanging 


*  For  this  act  of  congress,  see  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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and  judicially  levied  blackmail  as  boldly  as 
ever  Barnard,  under  his  view  of  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem,  granted  illegal  injunctions,  or  any  of  his 
associates  plundered  the  public  treasury.  The 
Queen  and  the  King’s  favorites  collected  com¬ 
missions  on  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  by 
the  King  as  freely  as  ever  the  wife  of  a  repub¬ 
lican  Secretary  made  a  levy  upon  army  posts, 
or  the  partisan  leaders  in  a  republic  ever  levied 
percentages  on  salaries  fixed  by  congress. 


‘The  naval  administration  moved  the  contempt  of 
men  acquainted  with  the  dock-yards  of  France  and 
Holland.  ...  In  the  navy  alone  James  seems  to  have 
made  some  reforms.  The  military  administration  was 
worse.  The  courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colonels, 
the  colonels  cheated  the  soldiers :  the  commissaries 
sent  in  long  bills  for  what  they  had  never  furnished. 
Keepers  of  arsenals  sold  the  stores  and  pocketed  the 
price.  From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  neglect  and  fraud  had  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  impairing  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of 
the  government.  Honors  and  public  trusts,  peerages, 
baronetcies,  regiments,  frigates,  embassies,  governments, 
commissionerships,  leases  of  Crown-lands,  contracts  for 
clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammunition,  pardons  for 
murder,  for  robbery,  for  arson,  were  sold  at  Whitehall, 
scarcely  less  openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent  Garden, 
or  herrings  at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had  been  inces¬ 
santly  plying  for  customers  in  the  purlieus  of  the  court ; 
and  of  these  brokers  the  most  successful  had  been,  in 
the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots,  and  in  the  days  of 
James,  the  priests.  From  the  palace,  which  was  the 
chief  seat  of  this  pestilence,  the  taint  had  diffused  itself 
through  every  office,  and  every  rank  in  every  office,  and 
had  everywhere  produced  feebleness  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion.’ — Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  61- 
62. 


“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  what  small  measure 
the  contemporaries  of  these  events  compre¬ 
hended  how  perilous  administrative  corruption 
is  to  a  nation’s  peace  and  strength.  At  that 
time  little  importance  was  attached  to  the 
modes  of  appointing  officers,  the  methods  of 
doing  the  public  business,  or  to  character  in 
public  places.  It  is  only  since  administration 
has  been  made  a  sort  of  science  by  English 
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statesmen  that  they  have  looked  back  and  got 
a  clear  view  of  the  fearful  perils  and  costs  in 
which  official  incapacity  and  dishonesty  had 
involved  the  nation. 

“  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  partisan  (and 
generally  supposed  to  be  modern)  theory  of 
manipulating  election  districts,  packing  legisla¬ 
tures,  or  supporting  the  party,  right  or  wrong. 
Macaulay  says : 

‘  Returning  officers  were  appointed  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  pretences  to  declare  the 
King’s  friends  duly  elected.  Every  placeman,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be  made  to  understand,  if 
he  wished  to  retain  his  office,  that  he  must  at  this  junct¬ 
ure  support  the  Throne  by  his  vote  and  interest.  The 
commission  in  the  mean  while  would  keep  its  eye  upon 
the  clergy.  The  boroughs,  which  had  just  been  remod¬ 
elled  to  serve  one  turn,  might  be  modelled  to  serve  an¬ 
other  turn.  By  such  means  the  King  hoped  to  obtain 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.’ 

“  Here  is  gerry  man  dering  complete,  from  the 
brain  of  a  royal  bigot  and  despot,  put  in  actual 
practice,  three-quarters  of  a  century  before  El- 
bridge  Gerry  or  this  Republic  was  born  ;  and 
it  is  but  another  instance  of  old  abuses  which 
so  many  suppose  to  be  original  in  a  republic, 
and  not  a  few  palliate  as  inevitable  in  our  pol¬ 
itics  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  held  to  be  a  very 
justifiable  means  of  partisan  success. 

“  Under  James  II.  also  the  champions  of  the 
spoils  and  patronage  system  as  vigorously 
denied  the  right  of  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
judge,  a  magistrate,  a  bishop,  or  even  a 
colonel,  to  hold  political  opinions  different  from 
those  of  his  chief,  as  the  advocates  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  now  dispute  the  right  of  a  gauger,  a  book¬ 
keeper,  a  collector,  or  a  rural  postmaster,  to 
such  liberty  of  opinion.  King  James  wanted 
a  parliament  to  suit  himself  ;  and  like  Cromwell, 
^seeing  no  reason  why  members  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  those  holding  office  in  the  executive 
departments,  should  not  be  required  to  be  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  he  acted  accordingly. 
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The  same  author  says  :  ‘  King  James  also  de¬ 
termined  to  revise  the  Commissions-of  Peace 
and  Lieutenancy,  and  to  keep  in  power  and  to 
retain  in  public  employment  only  such  gentle¬ 
men  as  should  be  disposed  to  support  his 
policy.’  Here  also  Jackson  has  small  claims 
to  originality,  and  was  greatly  outdone  in  his 
own  line  of  fame  bv  James  II.  The  King 
pursued  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  municipal 
corporations ;  threatening  the  revocation  of 
charters  if  the  support  of  his  policy  was  not 
pledged.  In  case  of  the  attempted  coercion 
of  the  Lieutenants,  we  find,  perhaps,  the  first 
plain  utterance — and  if  not  the  first,  certainly 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples — of  that 
manly,  self-respecting  feeling  in  the  official  life 
of  England,  which,  contrary  to  the  common  be¬ 
lief,  I  fear  that  even  the  independent  spirit  of 
republican  officials  does  not  always  surpass. 
For  the  historian  adds  that  ‘  half  the  Lieuten¬ 
ants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop 
to  the  odious  service  which  was  required  of 
them.’  .  .  .  ‘  They  were  immediately  dis¬ 
missed.’  ” 

Mr.  Eaton,  in  Chapter  IX.  of  his  work,  after 
remarking  that  “  the  partisan  system  in  the 
time  of  George  III.  was  as  paramount  in  the 
State  Church  as  in  politics,”  and  that  “  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  methods,  bishops,  deans,  and  vicars 
secured  their  places,”  gives  the  passage  from 
May  quoted  on  page  14,  and  then  says: 

“  Advowsons,  presentations  to  livings,  and  clerkships 
in  the  Church  were  as  unscrupulously  conferred  by 
favor  as  were  the  meanest  civil  offices,  and  they  were  as 
openly  advertised  and  sold  as  calves  and  cabbages. 
The  Sacrament  of  that  Church  was  a  legal  test  at  the 
gates  of  nearly  every  office,  national,  municipal,  and 
corporate. 

“  ‘  The  incapacity  of  Dissenters  extended  not  only  to 
government  employments  but  to  the  direction  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  other 
chartered  companies.  The  City  of  London  had  per¬ 
verted  the  corporation  act  into  an  instrument  of  extor¬ 
tion  by  electing  Dissenters  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  and 
exacting  fines  when  they  refused  to  qualify.  (That  is, 
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by  taking  the  Sacrament  after  the  manner  of  the  Church 
of  England.)  No  less  than  ^15,000  had  thus  been 
levied.’  * 

“The  creed  of  that  Church  was  practically  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  entrance  to  the  great  Universities  and  profes¬ 
sions.  Its  bishops  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  throughout  the  nation  its  monopoly  of  official 
station,  its  vast  wealth  and  social  prestige,  its  friends 
everywhere  controlling  the  local  magistracy,  and  in 
manifold  ways  influencing  the  private  life  of  the  people, 
made  it  a  vast  power  opposed  to  reform  in  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  Its  sympathies  were,  therefore,  strongly  with 
the  King  and  the  nobility ;  and  the  King  and  his  min¬ 
isters  had  no  more  scruples  about  using  Church  pat¬ 
ronage  than  about  using  political  patronage.” 

% 

Mr.  Eaton,  in  Chapter  IX.  of  his  work, 
referring  to  the  use  of  the  partisan  system  in 
the  British  army  and  navy,  during  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  says  : 

“  That  system  also  extended  to  the  army  and  navy.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  that  the  English  regu¬ 
lar  army  remained  under  a  sort  of  spoils  system — com¬ 
missions  being  openly  bought  and  sold  as  well  as  se¬ 
cured  by  influence  and  favor — long  after  we  had  made 
provision,  at  the  national  cost,  for  high  personal  quali¬ 
fications  for  office  in  our  regular  army.  By  orders  of 
the  King,  worthy  military  officers  like  General  Conway 
and  Colonel  Barre  (who  sympathized  with  this  country) 
were,  on  account  of  votes  in  Parliament,  deprived  of 
their  commands.  Political  proscription  extended  to 
all  grades  of  office  in  the  army. 

“  Having  fortunately  (yet  with  far  less  consistency 
than  the  original  English  system)  taken  our  army  offi¬ 
cers  out  of  partisan  politics,  but  leaving  our  civil  offi¬ 
cials  embroiled  in  them,  we  look  with  surprise  at  the  old 
English  practice ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  modern 
Englishmen,  who  (until  within  this  decade  saw  officers 
in  their  army  bought  and  sold),  finding  their  civil  of¬ 
fices  now  conferred  upon  merit,  look  upon  our  favoritism 
and  partisanship  in  civil  administration  with  astonish¬ 
ment  a*nd  disgust.  Mr.  May  quotes  Mr.  Grenville, 
while  minister  to  George  III.,  to  the  effect  that  ‘he 
never  would  admit  the  distinction  between  civil  and 
military  appointments.’  The  King  maintained  that 
position  until  Mr.  Pitt  became  minister,  when  he  was 
forced,  by  public  opinion,  to  forbear  enforcing  political 
proscription  against  army  officers ;  and  the  practice 
has  never  since  prevailed.” 


*  May’s  History ,  pp.  315,  324. 
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NUMBER  II. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
- FACTS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- Appeal : 

In  a  communication  recently  published  in 
your  golumns  an  effort  was  made  to  trace  the 
struggle  of  civil  service  reform  with  the  spoils 
system  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  English 
history. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  using  the  spoils  of  office  to  shape  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  prevailed  two  hundred  years  ago — 
from  1685  to  1688,  when  James  II.  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England — was  given  in  the  extract 
from  Macaulay,  in  which  that  historian,  hav¬ 
ing  said  of  this  monarch  that  he  was  “  deter-, 
mined  to  keep  in  public  employment  only 
such  gentlemen  as  should  be  disposed  to  sup¬ 
port  his  policy,”  and  making  further  reference 
to  the  methods  adopted,  said  : 

“Every  battered  old  Cavalier,  who  in  return  for 
blood  and  lands  lost  in  the  royal  cause  had  obtained 
some  small  place  under  the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe 
or  the  Master  of  the  Elarriers  was  called  up  to  choose 
between  the  King  and  the  Church.  The  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Customs  and  Excise  were  ordered  to  attend  his 
Majesty  at  the  Treasury.  There  he  demanded  from 
them  to  support  his  policy,  and  directed  them  to  re¬ 
quire  a  similar  policy  from  all  of  their  subordinates. 
One  Custom-house  officer  notified  his  submission  to  the 
royal  will  in  a  way  which  excited  both  merriment  and 
compassion.  ‘I  have,’  he  said,  ‘fourteen  reasons  for 
obeying  his  Majesty’s  command :  a  wife  and  thirteen 
young  children.’  ” 

The  extent  of  the  radical  change  introduced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system — the  work 
of  civil  service  reform — was  shown  in  the  ex- 
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tract  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
the  electors  of  Greenwich,  in  which,  in  1871, 
referring  to  the  new  system  then  but  recently 
put  into  operation  throughout  the  British 
empire,  he  said  : 

“  As  to  the  clerks  in  my  office — the  office  of  the 
Treasury — every  one  of  you  has  just  as  much  power 
over  their  disposal  as  I  have.  In  order  that  the  public 
service  might  be  indeed  the  public  service,  we  have  now 
been  enabled  to  remove  the  barriers  of  nomination, 
jobbery,  favoritism  in  whatever  form ;  and  every  man 
belonging  to  the  people  of  England,  if  he  so  please  to 
fit  his  children  for  competing  for  places  in  the  public 
service,  may  do  so  entirely  irrespective  of  the  question 
what  is  his  condition  in  life.” 


No  less  significant  of  the  improved  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  as  the  result  of  the  new  system 
was  the  statement  made  in  a  public  speech  in 
the  city  of  New  York  by  Mr.  Mundella,  a 
member  of  parliament,  when  he  said  : 

“  I  stand  before  you  the  representative  of  the  largest 
constituency  in  England,  and  yet  have  not  the  power  to 
control  the  appointment  of  the  lowest  excise  officer.” 

The  spoils  system  had  its  day  in  old  Eng¬ 
land  ;  the  merit  system  has  superseded  it.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  no  British  official,  civil  or 
military,  held  his  place  unless  he  held,  or  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hold,  opinions  on  all  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  questions  of  the  day  in  accord  with 
those  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  To-day  the 
offices  of  the  government  and  all  of  the  places 
of  public  employment  are  thrown  open  to 
all  who  may  apply  and  can  stand  the  ex¬ 
aminations  necessary  to  test  the  fitness  of 
applicants.  Once  appointed  the  officer  holds 
by  the  tenure  of  merit.  Political  parties  fight 
their  battles  as  earnestly  as  before,  but  those 
who  now  hold  office  under  the  British  govern- 
r  ment  are  not  affected  by  party  changes.  So 
long  as  the  public  officer  faithfully  discharges 
his  duty  he  is  secure  from  removal.  And  this 
is  the  result  of  civil  service  reform  in  England. 
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What  has  been  the  history  of  the  spoils  system 
in  this  country  ?  What  is  being  done  to  check 
it  here  ?  Let  us  draw  a  few  facts  from  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

When  the  American  colonies  severed  their 
connection  with  the  mother  country,  and 
started  out  as  republics,  with  the  solitary  ex¬ 
ception  of  New  York,  for  many  years  they 
were  free  from  the  influences  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  spoils  or  patronage  system.  In  that  state, 
however,  the  system  took  root  almost  with 
the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
flourished  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  until  it  had  produced  as  a  legitimate 
result  the  famous  Tweed,  and  we  may  add, 
until  public  sentiment,  revolting  at  the  sys 
tem,  in  i882  elected  Cleveland  governor  by  the 
astounding  majority  of  190,000  votes  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  legislature  to  enact  the  civil  service 
statutes  now  in  force  in  that  great  common¬ 
wealth. 

Aaron  Burr  and  Martin  Van  Buren  were 
spoilsmen  of  the  New  York  type,  and  it  was 
no  other  than  a  United  States  senator  repre¬ 
senting  that  state  who  first  publicly  proclaimed 
the  vicious  political  heresy  that  “  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils.”  In  a  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  1832, 
Wm.  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  when  Mr.  Clay 
had  charged  against  the  politicians  of  that 
state  their  corrupting  methods,  explained  and 
defended  the  New  York  system  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorable  words  : 

“  When  they  (New  York  politicians)  are  contending 
for  victory,  they  avow  the  intention  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  defeated,  they  expect  to  retire 
from  office.  If  they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  matter 
of  right,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy.” 

Until  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  when  Gen. 
Jackson  became  president,  with  Martin  Van 
Buren  as  his  right  bower,  holding,  as  the  latter 
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did,  a  seat  in  Jackson’s  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
state,  no  such  doctrine  had  regulated  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  offices  of  the  federal  government 
or  of  the  government  of  any  state  in  the  union, 
New  York  excepted.  Between  March  4,  1789, 
when  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  inauguration  of  Jackson,  six 
eminent  Americans  —  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Munroe,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams — had  filled  the  office,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  forty  years  of  their  successive  admin¬ 
istrations  had  removed  only  seventy-three 
persons  from  office,  an  average  of  less  than 
two  removals  per  minimi.  Of  these  Washing¬ 
ton  removed  nine,  John  Adams  nine,  Jefferson 
thirty-nine,  Madison  five,  Munroe  nine,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  immediate  predeces¬ 
sor  of  Jackson,  only  two.  What  happened 
when  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  introduced  the 
spoils  system  ?  Col.  Thomas  H.  Benton 
states  that  between  the^th  of  March,  1829, 
and  the  close  of  the  year  1829,  as  many  as 
six  hundred  and  ninety  officers  were  removed, 
and  when  to  these  are  added  the  little  army 
of  clerks  and  others  who  held  their  places 
under  some  of  the  six  hundred  and  ninety 
so  removed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  officers  who  lost  their  offices  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  admin¬ 
istration  was  not  less  than  two  thousand ! 
Mr.  Parton,  in  his  “  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,” 
from  which  these  facts  are  gleaned,  says  : 

“  There  was  a  general  dismission  of  Adorns  men  from 
the  New  York  Custom  House,  and  the  new  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  appli¬ 
cants  had  aided  the  election  of  General  Jackson.” 

This  wholesale  decapitation  of  officers,  made 
under  the  spoils  system  to  provide  places  for 
the  political  friends  of  the  new  administration, 
caused  wide-spread  terror  and  indignation. 
Referring  to  the  removals  made  at  the  seat 
of  government,  Mr.  Parton  says  : 
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“  So  numerous  were  the  removals  in  the  city  of 
Washington  that  the  business  of  the  place  seemed  para¬ 
lyzed.” 

In  July,  1829,  a  Washington  journal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Parton,  describing  the  condition 
of  things  then  existing,  said  : 

“  Thirty-three  houses  which  were  to  have  been  built 
this  year  have,  we  learn,  been  stopped,  in  consequence 
of  the  unsettled  and  uncertain  state  of  things  now  exist¬ 
ing  here  ;  and  the  merchant  cannot  sell  his  goods  or 
collect  his  money  from  the  same  cause.  We  have  never 
known  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  like  this  before,  though  we 
have  known  it  for  many  years.  The  individual  dis¬ 
tress,  too,  produced,  in  many  cases,  by  the  removal  of 
the  destitute  officers,  is  harrowing  and  painful  to  all 
who  possess  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
without  regard  to  party  feeling.  No  man,  not  abso¬ 
lutely  brutal,  can  be  pleased  to  see  his  personal  friend 
or  neighbor  suddenly  stripped  of  the  means  of  support 
and  cast  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  without  a 
shelter  or  a  home.  Frigid  and  insensible  must  be  the 
heart  of  the  man  who.  could  witness  some  of  the 
scenes  that  have  lately  been  exhibited  here,  without 
a  tear  of  compassion  or  a  throb  of  sympathy.  But  what 
is  still  more  to  be  regretted  is,  that  this  system,  having 
once  been  introduced,  must  necessarily  be  kept  up  at 
the  commencement  of  every  presidential  term.” 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  same  his¬ 
torian  says  : 

“  As  a  general  rule,  the  dismission  of  officers  was 
sudden  and  unexplained.  Occasionally,  however,  some 
reason  was  assigned.  Major  Eaton,  for  example,  dis¬ 
missed  the  chief  clerk  of  the  War  Department  in  the 

terms  following:  ‘Major  - ,  the  chief  clerk  of 

the  Department  should  to  his  principal  stand  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  confidential  friend.  Under  this  belief  I 
have  appointed  Dr.  Randolph  of  Virginia.  I  take 
leave  to  say,  that  since  I  have  been  in  the  Department, 
nothing  in  relation  to  you  has  transpired  to  which  I 
would  take  the  slightest  objection,  nor  have  I  any  to 
suggest.’  ” 

Mr.  Parton  then  adds  : 

“  These  facts  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  old  system 
of  appointments  and  removals  was  changed,  upon  the 
accession  of  General  Jackson,  to  the  one  in  vogue  ever 
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since,  which  Governor  Marcy  completely  and  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  when  he  said  that  to  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils.” 

Shall  this  system,  thus  introduced  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  into  the  national  government, 
and  which  has  been  extended  into  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  of  the  states  and  municipalities  of 
the  country,  continue  with  all  of  its  train  of 
evils  ?  The  civil  service  reformers  say  No  ;  and 
they  propose  to  provide  a  remedy,  as  have  done 
our  English  cousins.  They  propose  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  system  whereby  the  party  worker  stands 
the  best  chance  for  official  appointment,  and 
merit  is  last  considered.  They  propose  to 
open  all  of  the  government  offices  and  places 
of  public  employment  to  those  who  show 
themselves  by  merit  fit  to  enter  irrespective 
of  party  politics.  The  Pendleton  Bill  is  a  step 
in  this  direction. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Editor,  at  a 
future  time  more  will  be  said  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  which  is  happily  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  and  public  organs  of  the  country. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  VA.,y)//y  29,  1884. 


ADDENDA  TO  NUMBER  II. 

Mr.  Eaton,  in  Chapter  IX.  of  his  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  i?i  Great  Britain ,  referring  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  spoils  system  into  municipal  affairs 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  citing  May  as  authority,  says  : 

“  The  King  was  himself  a  participant  in  borough  cor¬ 
ruption.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  North,  in  1779, 
he  says:  ‘If  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  requires 
some  gold  bills  for  the  election,  it  would  be  wrong  not 
to  satisfy  him.’  Besides  this  kind  of  corruption  at  the 
polls,  there  were  other  forms  of  election  abuses  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  use  of  the  minor  govern¬ 
ment  officers,  clerks,  and  placemen  as  a  band  of  politi¬ 
cal  regulars,  bound  to  support  their  superiors,  right  or 
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wrong,  was  in  full  operation.  Speaking  of  such  offi¬ 
cers  and  servants,  Mr.  May  uses  language  which  this 
generation  of  Americans  can  understand :  “  It  was 

quite  understood  to  be  part  of  their  duty  to  vote  for 
any  candidate  who  hoisted  the  colors  of  the  minister 
of  the  day.  Wherever  they  were  most  needed  by  the 
government  their  number  was  the  greatest.  The 
smaller  boroughs  were  secured  by  purchase  or  over¬ 
whelming  local  interests  ;  but  the  cities  and  ports  had 
some  pretension  to  independence.  Here,  however, 
troops  of  petty  officers  of  customs  and  excise  were  driven  to 
the  polls ,  and,  supported  by  venal  freemen,  overpowered 
the  independent  electors.’  ” 

“  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  the  dominant 
party  of  that  day  was  as  exacting  in  local  ap¬ 
pointments  as  it  has  ever  been  in  onr  own 
times.  Referring  to  city  appointments,  Mr. 
May  says  :  4  None  but  jealous  adherents  of 

the  government  could  hope  for  the  least  share 
of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  And  with 
still  another  phase  of  municipal  abuses  then 
prevalent  we  are  equally  familiar,  except  that 
we  are  a  little  shy  about  the  political  use  of 
religion,  or  what  passes  for  it.’ 

‘  Generally  of  one  political  party ,  the  borough  electors 
excluded  men  of  different  opinions  whether  in  politics  or  re¬ 
ligion.  .  .  .  Neglecting  their  proper  functions — the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  police,  the  management  of  the 
jails,  the  paving  and  lighting  of  the  streets,  and  the 
supply  of  water — they  thought  only  of  the  personal  in¬ 
terests  attached  to  office.  They  grasped  all  patronage, 
lay  and  ecclesiastical,  for  their  relatives,  friends,  and 
political  partisans,  and  wasted  the  corporation  funds 
in  greasy  feasts  and  vulgar  ribaldry.  Many  were  ab¬ 
solutely  insolvent.  Charities  were  despoiled.  .  .  .  Job¬ 
bery  and  corruption  in  every  form  were  practised.  .  .  . 
Even  the  administration  of  justice  was  tainted  by  sus¬ 
picion  of  political  partiality.  Borough  magistrates 
were  at  once  incompetent  and  exclusively  of  one  party. 

.  .  .  .  But  the  worst  abuse  of  these  corrupt  bodies 
was  that  which  too  long  secured  them  impunity .  They 
were  the  strongholds  of  Parliamentary  mterests  and  cor¬ 
ruption .’  * 

44  But  the  spoils  system  of  that  age  had  yet 
other  powers  of  seduction  and  terror  unknown 
in  our  day.  The  same  arbitrary  authority 

*  May’s  History ,  pp.  464,  466. 
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which,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  government 
or  the  party,  might  give  places  or  make  re¬ 
movals  anywhere  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Church,  and  the  Civil  Administration  at  its 
pleasure,  might  also,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  au¬ 
thority,  impress  soldiers  for  the  regiments  and 
sailors  for  the  ships — unav,  we  even  find  sold¬ 
iers  employed  to  assist  the  press-gangs;  vil¬ 
lages  invested  by  a  regular  force ;  sentries 
standing  with  fixed  bayonets ;  and  churches 
surrounded  during  divine  service,  to  seize  sea¬ 
men  for  the  fleets.”  And  this  formidable 
power  was  effectively  used  to  influence  elec¬ 
tions  and  overawe  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  reform. 

“It  was  a  part  of  the  same  system  that  gov¬ 
ernment  could  no  more  get  along  without  paid 
spies  everywhere  than  it  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  servile  henchmen  at  every  government 
desk.  ‘  Throughout  that  period/  says  Mr. 
May,  ‘  society  was  everywhere  infested  with 
espionage.’  In  1764,  ‘we  see  spies  follow 
ing  Wilkes,  dogging  his  steps  like  shadows5 
and  reporting  every  movement  of  himself  and 
his  friends  to  the  Secretaries  of  State.’  ” 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
United  States  in  their  First  Annual  Report, 
referring  to  removals  from  office,  say : 

“  The  power  of  removal  and  its  exercise  for  just  rea¬ 
sons  are  essential  both  to  the  discipline  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  public  service.  A  life  tenure  would  be 
indefensible. 

“The  civil  service  act  and  rules  leave  the  authority 
and  duty  of  removal  undisturbed,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  second  rule  forbids  a  removal  for  refusing  to 
perform  a  political  service  or  to  pay  a  political  assess¬ 
ment,  and  the  last  rule  adds  every  violation  of  either 
rule  or  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  against  assessments 
to  the  good  causes  for  removal  which  existed  before. 
The  act  and  rules  have  greatly  diminished  the  pressure 
upon  appointing  officers  for  removals,  and  have  taken 
y  from  them  the  temptation  to  make  removals  of  their 
own  motion  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  a  vacancy 
for  a  favorite.  Many  removals,  and  those  the  most  in¬ 
defensible  in  former  years,  were  uncjuestionably  made 
not  because  the  person  removed  was  not  a  useful  pub- 
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lie  servant,  but  because  some  powerful  influence  was 
to  be  conciliated,  some  friend  was  to  be  gratified,  or 
some  dangerous  enemy  was  to  be  placated  by  putting  a 
particular  person  in  the  vacancy. 

“  Nevertheless,  save  in  the  particulars  mentioned,  the 
power  to  remove  for  even  the  most  partisan  and  self¬ 
ish  reasons  remains  unchanged.  The  changes  are  only 
in  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  vacancy  with  favorites 
and  henchmen,  and  in  the  greater  peril  from  a  frown- 
ing,  hostile  public  opinion. 

“  Whether  this  taking  away  of  such  causes  for  remov¬ 
als  will  keep  meritorious  officials  longer  in  their  places 
will  depend  upon  the  question  whether  an  administra¬ 
tion  is  more  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  to  bribe  elections  by  patronage  and  appease 
the  clamors  of  partisans  by  making  vacancies.  It  is 
still  possible  to  promise  the  spoils  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  offices  as  the  rewards  of  party  victory  in  a  na¬ 
tional  canvass.  It  is  still  possible  to  remove  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  classified  service  once  in  four  years  or  once 
in  four  months.  But  the  vacancies  can  be  filled  only 
by  those,  who,  irrespective  of  party,  demonstrate  supe¬ 
riority  in  free,  open  competition  of  character  and  ca¬ 
pacity. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  any  loss  of  patronage  and 
profits  which  may  result  from  the  enforcement  of  a 
merit  system  will  fall  not  very  unequally  upon  both  the 
great  parties.  The  spoils  system,  upon  the  theory  of 
its  friends,  opens  three  sources  of  strength,  (i)  Extor¬ 
tion  from  federal  officials,  under  fear  of  removal  by  the 
party  in  power,  of  vast  sums  for  its  campaign  expenses. 
(2)  Servile  work  for  that  party  by  all  these  officials  en¬ 
forced  by  the  same  fear.  (3)  The  promise  of  places 
made  to  outsiders  as  the  reward  of  work  and  contribu¬ 
tions  for  carrying  elections.  Manifestly  the  first  two 
of  these  sources  of  strength,  and  perhaps  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  on  that  theory,  are  the  loss  and  sacrifice  of  the 
party  in  power  alone.  It  makes  that  sacrifice  on  the 
very  threshold  of  reform. 

“  It  is  not,  however,  so  generally  seen  that  the  third 
surrender  is,  on  that  theory,  the  common  loss  of  both 
parties.  Yet  such  is  the  fact;  for  a  party  in  power, 
after  secretly  assuring  all  its  subordinates  who  are  ef¬ 
fective  workers  that  their  best  efforts  for  the  party  will 
make  them  safe,  can,  on  the  methods  of  that  system, 
make  proclamation  just  as  effectively  and  corruptly  as 
the  other  party  to  the  office-seeking  class  that  three  or 
four  thousand  places  will  be  the  prizes  of  the  mosi  ef¬ 
fective  workers  and  contributors  for  the  elections.’3 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing  statements  the 
Commission  give  some  striking  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
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“This  application  of  the  spoils  system  is  not  a  mere 
theory.  It  has  been  successfully  made  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  the  spoils  system  was  first,  and  has 
been  most  effectively  enforced.  When  Draper,  a  re¬ 
publican,  was  collector  at  the  port  of  New  York,  he  re¬ 
moved  a  subordinate  as  often  as  every  third  day  for  a 
whole  year.  When  Smyth,  another  republican,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Draper  as  collector  in  1866  he  removed  830  of 
his  903  Republican  subordinates  at  the  average  rate  of 
three  every  four  days.  When  Grinnell,  another  re¬ 
publican,  succeeded  Smyth  as  collector  in  1869  he  re¬ 
moved  510  out  of  his  892  Republican  subordinates 
in  sixteen  months.  When  Murphy,  another  republi¬ 
can,  succeeded  Grinned  as  collector  in  1870  he  removed 
Republicans  at  the  rate  of  three  every  five  days  un¬ 
til  338  had  been  cast  out.  It  was  the  expectation 
of  such  spoils  which  gave  each  candidate  or  collector 
the  party  strength  which  secured  his  confirmation. 
Thus,  during  a  period  of  five  years  in  succession, 
collectors,  all  belonging  to  one  party,  for  the  purpose 
of  patronage,  made  removals  at  a  single  office  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  party  more  frequently  than  at  the 
rate  of  one  every  day.  In  1565  secular  days  1678 
such  removals  were  made.  Upon  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Arthur  as  collector,  in  1871,  he  put  an  end  to 
this  disgraceful  proscription.” 
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NUMBER  III. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 

- THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1820  INTRODUC¬ 
ING  THE  FOUR  YEARS’  TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index-  App eal : 

This  and  preceding  communications  to 
your  journal  on  the  same  subject  are  contribu¬ 
tions  intended  to  aid  in  directing  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  change  of 
plan  in  the  bestowal  of  offices  of  government, 
national,  state  and  municipal,  whereby  merit , 
and  not  political  opinion ,  will  be  made  the  test 
of  the  officer’s  title  to  hold  his  place,  and  his 
tenure  of  office  shall  depend  upon  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  shall  discharge  its  duties. 

For  forty  years — from  1789  to  1829 — from 
Washington’s  administration  to  that  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  inclusive — there  were  only 
seventy-three  removals  from  office,  including 
those  for  cause.  General  Jackson’s  adminis¬ 
tration  began  in  1829,  and  in  one  year’s  time 
it  is  said  that  as  many  as  two  thousand  official 
heads  fell  into  the  basket,  because  their  owners 
did  not  belong  to  Jackson’s  political  party  or 
were  unwilling  to  be  his  henchmen.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record,  was  the  introduction  of 
the  spoils  system  into  the  federal  government 
— a  system  which  from  that  time  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  save  and  except  to  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  Pendletoji  Bill  has  recently  checked 
it,  and  the  voluntary  act  of  a  few  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  has  introduced  a  different  rule, 
has  prevailed  at  Washington,  has  extended  < 
to  every  state  capital  and  has  cursed  the 
municipal  administration  of  every  city  and 
town,  large  and  small,  in  the  whole  country. 
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What  legislation  made  the  application  of  the 
spoils  system  possible  in  the  bestowal  of  federal 
offices  ?  Let  us  see. 

Up  to  the  year  1820  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
federal  government,  except  the  president  and 
vice-president,  senators  and  members  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  terms  of  which 
four  last  mentioned  offices  were  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  held  their  positions  during 
good  behavior,  subject  to  removal  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.  The  president  and  vice-president,  and 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
alone  of  all  who  were  to  hold  office  under  the 
federal  government  were  the  officers  whose 
terms  the  framers  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
union— the  constitution — deemed  it  necessary 
and  proper  to  limit  to  a  fixed  period;  and  for 
thirty-one  years — from  1789  to  1820 — the  great 
men  who  conceived  our  scheme  of  government, 
who  nurtured  it  in  its  infancy,  who  carried  it 
successfully  through  a  second  war  with  the 
mother  country,  and  who  best  understood  the 
true  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  found  no 
reason  to  make  any  change.  To  judge  by 
what  was  done  during  this  period  of  thirty-one 
years  by  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
founders  of  our  government,  they  had  no  fear 
of  creating  “  a  privileged  class,”  and  would 
have  been  amazed  had  they  been  foretold  that 
seventy-five  years  later  views  would  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  an  enlightened  journalist  such  as  we 
find  in  the  following  paragraph  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  August  8,  1884  : 

“Officials  appointed  for  life — that  is,  during  good  be¬ 
havior — will  necessarily  become  also  a  privileged  class, 
not  to  say  a  truculent  class.  They  will  naturally  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  little  better  than  other 
people,  since  other  people  not  only  cannot  remove 
them  from  office,  nor  have  them  removed,  but  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  taxed  all  their  lives  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  and  pensions  of  the  functionaries  aforesaid.” 

And  could  the  statesmen  of  the  early  years 
of  our  republic  have  looked  into  the  future  and 
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foreseen  that  in  1829  an  Andrew  Jackson 
would  signalize  his  induction  into  office  by 
displacing  from  office  all  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  an  American  citizen’s  right  to  think  as  he 
pleases,  should  dare  differ  with  his  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  had 
further  foreseen  that  the  system  so  introduced 
by  Jackson  would  continue  through  successive 
administrations  for  a  half  century,  until,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  abandoning  the 
iniquitous  system,  at  least  one  of  the  great  po¬ 
litical  parties  of  the  present  day,  having  spoken 
on  the  subject  in  three  preceding  platforms 
from  1872  to  1880,  would  in  1884,  in  its  last 
platform,  express  itself  in  the  following  strong 
and  unequivocal  language — 

“  The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun 
under  republican  administration,  should  be  completed 
by  the  further  extension  of  the  reformed  system,  already 
established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments, 
and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  existing  re¬ 
formed  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that 
the  dangers  to  free  institutions,  which  lurk  in  the 
power  of  official  patronage,  may  be  wisely  and  effect¬ 
ively  avoided — ” 

they  would  indeed  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  the  able  and  vigorous  organ  of  this  polit¬ 
ical  party  at  the  capital  of  Virginia,  which 
keeps  standing  in  one  of  its  columns  the  whole 
platform  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
made,  should  be  constantly  fighting  against, 
and  throwing  cold  water  upon,  whatever  is  said 
and  done  in  aid  of  the  move  to  abolish  the 
spoils  system,  and  to  avert  “  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official 
patronage.”  Holding  views  upon  the  subject 
the  very  opposite,  it  would  seem,  of  those  held 
and  repeatedly  expressed,  and  officially  urged 
from  1870  to  1884,  by  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield, 
and  Arthur  (see  their  messages  to  congress  and 
public  addresses),  the  Richmond  Whig  demon- 
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strates  its  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  one  of 
the  best  features  in  the  republican  platform, 
when,  having  in  an  editorial  of  October  20, 
1883,  said  that  “  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
federal  legislation  that  has  occurred  since  the 
war  is  the  Civil  Service  Act,”  the  same  journal 
sees  fit,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1884,  to  publish 
editorially  the  following  paragraph,  intended  as 
an  adverse  criticism  of  your  correspondent’s 
last  communication  in  favor  of  civil  service  re¬ 
form  : 

“  The  spoils  system  had  its  day  in  old  England  ;  the 
merit  system  has  superseded  it.” — A  correspondent  of  the 
Petersburg  Index- A ppeal. 

“That  only  shows  how  little  some  people  really 
know.  The  Tite  Barnacle  family  are  still  there — you 
bet;  and  the  Circumlocution  Office  is  still  in  operation 
— or  rather,  it  is  still  engaged  ‘  in  how  not  to  do  it.’  A 
few  days  ago,  too,  a  London  journal  said  that  public 
corruption  in  England,  when  compared  with  that  of 
America,  made  the  latter  seem  clean  and  sweet.” 

But,  this  notice  of  the  views  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Dispatch  on  the  one  side,  and  the  re¬ 
publican  Whig  on  the  other — both  seemingly 
in  full  sympathy  with  those  who  would  perpetu¬ 
ate'  the  spoils  system — has  caused  a  digression. 
Let  us  return. 

Up  to  1820,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned, 
tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  was  the 
rule  among  the  officers  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  that  year  came  a  change.  A  bill 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  congress  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Monroe,  which  made  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  spoils,  or  patronage,  system  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  legislation  to  which  we  refer  was 
the  act  of  congress  of  May  15,  1820,  which 
reduced  the  terms  of  office  of  district  attorneys, 
marshals,  custom-house  officials,  pay-masters  in 
the  army,  registers  in  the  land-offices  and  many 
other  offices  of  the  federal  government  to  fixed 
terms  of  four  years — an  act  of  congress  which, 
with  amendments  extending  its  operation,  is 
still  in  force. 
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The  statute  was  intended  by  those  who  pro* 
cured  its  enactment  to  have  the  very  result 
that  it  produced — the  destruction  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  all  federal  office-holders  and  the 
making  them  the  subservient  tools  of  the  ap¬ 
pointing  power.  It  was  the  work  of  those  who 
wished  to  introduce  the  New  York  spoils  system, 
and  it  was  carried  through  in  so  quiet  a  man¬ 
ner  as  not  to  attract  public  attention.  The 
bill  was  not  even  debated,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  Mr.  Monroe  approved  it  after  a  very  care¬ 
less  reading.  But  the  importance  and  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  measure  did  not 
long  escape  public  notice,  and  it  soon  received 
the  denunciation  of  the  leading  patriots  of  the 
day.  When  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of 
war,  heard  of  its  passage,  he  pronounced  it 
“  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ever  passed,”  and 
said  “  that  it  would  work  a  revolution.”' 

In  November,  1820,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Madison,  referring  to  the  act  as  “  the 
late  mischievous  law  vacating  every  four  years 
nearly  all  of  the  executive  offices  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,”  gave  his  opinion  of  it  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  prophetic  language  : 

“  It  saps  the  constitutional  and  salutary  functions  of 
the  president,  and  introduces  a  principle  of  intrigue  and 
corruption  which  will  soon  leaven  the  mass,  not  only  of 
senators  but  of  citizens.  It  is  more  baneful  than  the  at¬ 
tempt  which  failed  at  the  beginning  of  the  government, 
to  make  all  officers  irremovable  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  senate.  This  places  every  four  years  all  appoint¬ 
ments  under  their  power,  and  obliges  them  to  act  on 
every  one’s  nomination.  It  will  keep  in  constant  ex¬ 
citement  all  the  hungry  cormorants  for  office  ;  render 
them,  as  well  as  those  in  place,  sycophants  to  their  sen¬ 
ators  ;  engage  them  in  eternal  intrigue  to  put  out  one 
and  put  in  another,  in  cabals  to  swap  work,  and  make 
of  them — what  all  executive  directories  become — mere 
sinks  of  corruption  and  faction.” 

Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
whose  administrations  covered  a  period  of 
nearly  nine  years  next  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  in  the  spirit  of  true  statesmen,  did  not 
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avail  themselves  of  the  power  it  conferred,  but 
adopted  the  practice  of  simply  re-nominating 
each  officer  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  unless 
some  act  of  official  delinquency  or  evidence  of 
unfitness  could  be  brought  against  the  incum¬ 
bent. 

So  impressed  were  the  really  great  men  of  the 
period  at  which  this  act  of  congress  was  passed 
with  its  great  danger  to  the  peace  and  well-be¬ 
ing  of  the  country,  the  opposition  to  it  resulted 
in  a  strong  effort  to  repeal  it.  Mr.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  “  The  Term 
and  Tenure  of  Office,”  referring  to  the  act, 
says  : 

11  The  dangerous  consequences  of  the  new  policy  be¬ 
gan  very  soon  to  appear.  Five  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1820  an  able  committee  of  the  senate  with 
Mr.  Macon  at  the  head — who  never  aided  a  relative  or 
henchman  to  an  office — made  an  earnest  report  for  the 
repeal  of  the  act.  But  the  spoils  system  had  recently 
made  progress.  The  practical  effect  of  the  new  law  was 
not  largely  understood  by  the  people  and  the  movement 
failed.” 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  act,  being  introduced  in 
the  senate  in  1825,  was  indeed  passed'by  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  sixteen,  and 
among  those  who  voted  for  its  passage  were 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  and  other 
leading  senators. 

In  his  next  communication  in  aid  of  civil  ser¬ 
vice  refot'm ,  Mr.  Editor,  more  will  be  said  by 
your  correspondent  touching  this  (as  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  rightly  called  it)  “  mischievous  ”  law  of 
1820 — a  law  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  spoils  system  introduced  by  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  whose  repeal  is  a  measure  de¬ 
manded  by  the  civil  service  reformers. 

Zero. 


Petersburg,  August  14,  1884. 
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NUMBER  IV. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
— THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1820  INTRO¬ 
DUCING  THE  SYSTEM  FURTHER  CONSIDERED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index-  Appeal : 

In  your  correspondent’s  last  communication 
some  account  was  given  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  congress  of  1820,  still  in  force,  of 
which  Mr.  Jefferson,  referring  to  it  as  “  the 
late  mischievous  law  vacating  every  four  years 
nearly  all  of  the  executive  offices  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,”  said  that  “it  saps  the  constitutional 
and  salutary  functions  of  the  president,  and 
introduces  a  principle  of  intrigue  and  corrup¬ 
tion  which  will  soon  leaven  the  mass,  not  only 
of  senators  but  of  citizens  ” — a  law  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  pronounced  “  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  ever  passed,”  and  of  which  he  predicted 
that  “  it  would  work  a  revolution.” 

As  this  important  federal  statute  is  the 
ground-work  of  the  spoils  system  in  our  na¬ 
tional  government,  and  as  the  civil  service 
reformers  are  striving  to  secure  its  repeal,  it  is 
in  order  to  examine  further  its  history  and 
workings. 

This  obnoxious  legislation  is  said  to  owe  its 
paternity  to  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Wm. 
H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Monroe,  holding  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  prominent 
candidate  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  their  object  being  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  his  candidacy,  by  se¬ 
curing  in  his  behalf  the  influence  of  the  office¬ 
holders  of  the  government  as  far  as  practica¬ 
ble.  Prominent  among  these  friends  of  Mr. 
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Crawford  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  then  (1820) 
a  leading  politician  of  New  York,  who  soon  aft¬ 
erwards  (1821)  entered  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  representatives 
from  that  state,  and  was  Jackson’s  secretary 
of  state  and  chief  adviser  in  1829,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  the  evil  system  made  possible 
under  the  new  law,  foreseen  and  predicted 
by  Jefferson  and  Calhoun,  was  put  into 
practical  operation.  With  this  wily  New 
York  spoilsman  as  a  potential  friend  to  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means,  although  not  at  the 
time  a  member  of  the  senate,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that,  professedly  for  another  object  and 
without  exciting  suspicion,  there  should  have 
been  introduced  and  carried  through  congress 
the  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  law  above 
referred  to.  Referring  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  in  his  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1883,  says : 

“John  Quincy  Adams  records  that  Mr.  Crawford 
told  him  that  he  drew  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Adams  adds 
that,  whilst  its  ostensible  object  was  to  secure  the  ac¬ 
countability  of  certain  collecting  officers,  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  secure  for  Mr.  Crawford  the  influence  of 
all  of  the  incumbents  in  office  upon  peril  of  displacement, 
and  of  five  or  ten  times  as  many  ravenous  office-seekers 

eager  to  supplant  them .  The  bill  had 

apparently  attracted  no  especial  attention  or  inter¬ 
est.  But  the  real  object  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Adams  says, 
was  accomplished.  The  custom-house  officers  through¬ 
out  the  Union,  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  registers 
of  land  officers,  receivers  of  public  moneys,  paymasters 
in  the  army,  and  all  their  family  connections,  became 
*  ardent  Crawfordites.’  ” 

As  we  have  seen,  although  this  important 
law  was  placed  upon  the  federal  statute  book 
in  1820,  when  Mr.  Monroe  was  serving  out  his 
first  term  as  president,  yet  neither  he  nor  his 
b  successor,  John  Quincy  Adams,  saw  fit  to 
make  use  of  the  power  it  afforded,  but  re-ap¬ 
pointed  the  incumbent  in  office,  except  where 
official  delinquency  or  incompetency  made  a 
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change  proper.  It  was  reserved  for  Gen. 
Jackson,  in  1829,  nearly  nine  years  after  the 
act  had  been  in  force,  to  make  the  first  use  of 
the  dangerous  weapon  of  official  patronage 
which  the  law  placed  within  his  grasp,  and  to 
set  the  iniquitous  precedent  which  for  more 
than  fifty  years  had  been  followed  by  all  politi¬ 
cal  parties,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  to  the  disgust  of 
all  thoughtful  citizens. 

As  we  have  further  seen,  between  1820  and 
1829,  that  is,  in  1825,  when  the  evils  of  the 
new  law  were  only  apprehended,  there  having 
been  no  practical  application  of  it,  no  debauch¬ 
ing  of  the  public  mind  by  the  actual  taste  of 
party  spoils,  a  very  strong  but  unsuccessful  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  repeal  the  statute,  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  having  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-one  to  sixteen,  such  Senators  as 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  Nathaniel 
Macon,  and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  body  being  the  most  active  workers  to  se¬ 
cure  the  repeal.  This  was  the  first  organized 
move  in  opposition  to  the  law,  and  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  it  was  before  Gen.  Jackson, 
by  his  acts  in  1829,  demonstrated  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  of  the  president,  the  one-man 
power,  was  increased  by  its  provisions. 

In  1835,  opposition  to  the  law,  the  effect  of 
which  was  then  being  keenly  felt,  again  took 
shape  and  found  expression  in  a  report  upon 
the  subject  made  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  To  democrats  of  the 
present  day  who  ridicule  and  oppose  the  move 
of  the  civil  service  reformers  and  who  would 
cling  to  the  patronage  system  as  a  legitimate 
mode  of  party  warfare,  the  views  of  this  great 
statesman  and  distinguished  democrat  are 
commended  for  thoughtful  perusal. 

Referring  to  the  spoils  or  patronage  sys¬ 
tem,  then  but  recently  introduced  by  Gen. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  report  above 
referred  to,  says  : 
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“  It  is  only  within  the  last  four  years  that  removals 
from  office  have  been  introduced  as  a  system  ;  and  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  testing 
the  tendency  of  the  practice,  and  witnessing  the  mighty 
increase  which  it  has  given  to  the  force  of  Executive 
patronage,  and  the  entire  and  fearful  change,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  causes,  it  is  effecting  in  our  politi¬ 
cal  system.  Nor  will  it  require  much  reflection  to  per¬ 
ceive  in  what  manner  it  contributes  to  increase  so  vastly 
the  extent  of  Executive  patronage.” 

Next  after  these  strong  sentences,  so  full  of 
meaning,  Mr.  Calhoun  adds  : 

“  So  long  as  the  offices  were  considered  as  public 
trusts,  to  be  conferred  on  the  honest,  the  faithful,  and 
capable,  for  the  common  good,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
or  gain  of  the  incumbent  or  his  party,  and  so  long  as  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  government  to  continue  in 
office  those  who  faithfully  performed  their  duties,  its 
patronage,  in  point  of  fact,  was  limited  to  the  mere 
power  of  nominating  to  accidental  vacancies  or  to 
newly  created  offices,  and  would,  of  course,  exercise 
but  a  moderate  influence  either  over  the  body  of!  the 
community,  or  over  the  office-holders  themselves ; 
but  when  this  practice  was  reversed — when  offices, 
instead  of  being  considered  as  public  trusts,  to 
be  conferred  on  the  deserving,  were  regarded  as  the 
spoils  of  victory,  to  be  bestowed  as  rewards  for  parti¬ 
san  service — it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  certain,  direct 
and  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  to 
convert  the  entire  body  of  those  in  office  into  corrupt 
and  supple  instruments  of  power,  and  to  raise  up  a 
host  of  hungry,  greedy,  and  subservient  partisans,  ready 
for  every  service,  however  base  and  corrupt.  Were  a 
premium  offered  for  the  best  means  of  extending  to  the 
utmost  the  power  of  patronage ;  to  destroy  the  love  of 
country,  and  to  substitute  a  spirit  of  subserviency  and 
man-worship,  to  encourage  vice  and  discourage  virtue ; 
and  in  a  word  to  prepare  for  the  subversion  of  liberty 
and  the  establishment  of  a  despotism,  no  scheme  more 
perfect  could  be  devised,  and  such  must  be  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  practice,  with  whatever  intention  adopted, 
or  to  whatever  extent  pursued.” 

The  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  father  of 
( democracy  in  this  country,  in  which,  writing  to 
Mr.  Madison,  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  1820,  he  uttered  his  emphatic  condemnation 
of  what  he  foresaw  as  the  result  of  the  new 
law,  were  indeed  strong  and  caustic  Those 
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of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from 
his  report  to  the  senate  are  still  more  so. 
They  present  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the 
system  which,  made  possible  under  the  law  in 
question,  has  cursed  our  country  for  more 
than  a  half  century,  and  will  continue  so  to  do 
until  our  people  pause  and  consider  whether 
or  not  there  be  a  remedy,  and  seeing  the  rem¬ 
edy  determine  to  apply  it.  But  let  us  proceed 
with  our  historical  review. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  report,  above  referred  to,  was 
made  in  1835.  Seven  years  later,  in  1842, 
when  Mr.  Tyler  was  president,  attention  was 
again  directed  to  the  necessity  of  a  repeal  of 
the  law  of  1820  by  a  very  able  report  made  to 
the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  Garrett 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  as  chairman  of  a  select 
committee  charged  by  the  house  to  inquire 
into  “  the  cause,  manner  and  circumstances  of 
the  removal  of  Henry  H.  Sylvester,  late  a 
clerk  in  the  pension  office.”  In  this  report 
the  spoils  system,  then  comparatively  in  its 
infancy  in  the  administration  of  our  national 
government,  is  very  ably  discussed.  At  the 
risk  of  doing  injustice  to  the  report,  your  cor¬ 
respondent  will  make  a  few  extracts  from  it : 

Having  previously  with  much  force  said  that 
“  the  practice  of  treating  all  of  the  offices  of 
this  great  government  as  ‘  the  spoils  of  vic¬ 
tory,’  and  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  contending 
parties  the  ejection  of  a  large  multitude  of  ex¬ 
perienced,  honest,  and  capable  incumbents  to 
make,  room  for  needy  mercenaries,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  political  conflict  without  any  princi¬ 
ple  or-  love  of  country,  but  impelled  wholly  by 
a  hope  of  plunder,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
threatening  abuse  that  ever  invaded  our  sys¬ 
tem  that  this  practice  makes  the  president 
“the  great  feudatory  of  the  nation  and  all 
offices  fefs,  whose  tenure  is  suit  aud  service  to 
him and  that  “  it  is  because  all  those  fiefs 
are  at  his  sovereign  will,  to  be  confirmed  or 
granted  anew  after  each  presidential  election, 
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that  the  whole  country  is  kept  perpetually  con¬ 
vulsed  by  that  oft-recurring  and  all-absorbing 
event,”  Mr.  Davis  in  this  report  says  : 

“  Suppose  the  successful  candidate  for  this  high 
office  had  as  many  real  estates,  diffused  over  this 
Union,  as  there  are  offices  of  government,  those  estates 
producing  annually  a  revenue  equal  to  the  salary  of 
each  office,  and  he  had  the  power  to  bestow  and  reclaim 
them  at  pleasure ;  could  not  the  possession,  by  the 
president,  of  such  a  vast  means  of  operating  upon  the 
will  and  controlling  the  actions  of  an  immense  number 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  scattered  everywhere  over 
it,  fill  all  with  a  dread  apprehension  of  the  overthrow 
of  our  institutions  and  of  popular  liberty  ?  The  presi¬ 
dent  has  all  this  tremendous  power,  in  fact,  and  in  the 
much  more  dangerous  form  of  bestowing  public  office 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  seemingly  for  the  exclusive  good  of  the  people, 
and  to  conduct  the  necessary  operations  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  liable,  and,  in  truth, 
has  been  abused,  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds 
which  the  country  has  ever  produced  have  delineated 
with  a  vigor  and  vividness  that  must  strongly  impress 
the  most  careless.” 

The  foregoing  extract  presents  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  spoils  system,  the  source  of 
the  great  power  in  the  presidential  office  so 
often  used  for  improper  purposes,  with  great 
force. 

In  our  next  article  further  extracts  from  this 
valuable  document  will  be  given.  In  conclud¬ 
ing  this,  however,  let  it  be  again  stated  that 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1820 — that  foundation- 
stone  of  the  spoils  system  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  government — is  proposed 
by  the  civil  service  reformers.  The  repeal  of 
the  law  is  opposed  by  politicians,  both  republi¬ 
can  and  democratic,  but  it  is  expected  that  in 
due  season  there  will  be  a  ground-swell  of 
public  opinion  among  the  masses — among  the 
independent  thinkers  and  voters  of  this  great 
> country — that  will  demand  that  this  “mis¬ 
chievous  law,”  “one  of  the  most  dangerous 
ever  passed,”  shall  be  wiped  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  that  the  spoils  system,  as  a  baneful 
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and  disturbing  influence,  shall  be  eradicated, 
not  only  from  federal  politics,  but  also  from 
state  and  municipal  politics.  Let  the  people 
understand  the  subject  fully,  and  the  desired 
result  will  quickly  fellow. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  September  3, 1884. 
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NUMBER  V. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 

- “BOSSES,”  “rings,”  and  “machines” 

- A  REPLY  TO  THE  WHIG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index-  Appeal : 

In  your  correspondent’s  last  communica¬ 
tion  more  extracts  from  the  very  able  report 
submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  1842  by  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  was 
chairman  were  promised.  In  this  report,  made 
when  the  spoils  system  introduced  in  1829  by 
Gen.  Jackson  had  been  in  operation  only  a 
little  over  twelve  years,  Mr.  Davis,  referring 
to  the  system,  said  : 

“  In  1826,  Mr.  Benton  made  a  report  to  the  Senate 
embracing,  in  part,  this  subject,  which  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  read  by  every  American.  In  that  paper  we  find 
this  powerful  passage :  ‘  The  King  of  England  is  the 
fountain  of  honor;  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  source  of  patronage.  IPe  presides  over  the  entire 
system  of  federal  appointments,  jobs  and  contracts. 

. We  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 

public  revenue  will  be  doubled  ;  when  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  Government  will  be  quadrupled  : 
when  its  influence  over  individuals  will  be  multiplied  to 
an  indefinite  extent :  when  the  nomination  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  carry  any  man  through  the  Senate,  and  his 
recommendation  can  carry  any  measure  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  when  the  principle  of  public  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  open  and  avowed — the  President  wants  my 
vote,  and  I  want  his  patronage ;  I  will  vote  as  he 
wishes  and  he  will  give  me  the  office  I  wish  for.  What 
will  this  be  but  the  government  of  one  man  ?  And  what 
is  the  government  of  one  man  but  a  monarchy  ? 
Names  are  nothing.  The  name  of  the  thing  is  in  its  sub- 
r  stance,  and  the  name  soon  accommodates  itself  to  the 

substance . Those  who  make  the  President 

must  support  him.  Their  political  fate  becomes  identi¬ 
fied  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Right  or 
wrong  they  must  support  him.’  ” 
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“All  of  this,”  says  Mr.  Davis,  referring  to 
the  foregoing  words  of  Mr.  Benton  written  in 
1826,  “  was  prophesy  then  ;  it  is  now  history.” 
But  as  vividly  as  these  distinguished  men, 
of  a  generation  passed  away,  portrayed 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  spoils  system, 
its  rule  of  half  a  century  was  destined  to  lead 
to  a  condition  of  things  scarcely  imagined  by 
them.  Think  you,  that  Mr.  Benton  believed 
that  the  distinguished  body  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  thirty  years  would  ever  become  so 
thoroughly  partisan  as  to  spend  weeks  of  its 
valuable  time  in  a  deadlock  over  the  election 
of  a  sergeant-at-arms  ?  Did  he  believe  that  the 
time  would  come  when,  following  the  example 
set  at  Washington,  state  legislatures  and  city 
and  town  councils  throughout  the  country, 
almost  without  exception,  would  regard  it  as 
the  right  and  proper  thing,  the  thing  that  the 
public  interests  require,  to  address  their  first 
attention  upon  assembling  for  legislative  work 
to  the  ousting  from  position  of  all  office-hold¬ 
ers  not  in  full  accord  with  the  incoming  body 
upon  the  political  questions  of  the  day  ?  Did 
he  believe,  that  sometimes  the  legislative  bod¬ 
ies,  state  and  municipal,  to  judge  by  their 
acts,  would  seem  to  regard  the  forwarding  of 
mere  party  measures  the  main  object  for  which 
they  were  assembled  ?  But  let  us  continue  our 
extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Davis. 

After  quoting  from  Mr.  Calhoun’s  report  to 
the  senate  made  in  1835  a  couple  of  forcible 
paragraphs  re-produced  in  your  correspondent’s 
last  communication,  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
points  out  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
use  of  the  spoils  of  office  by  the  federal  exec¬ 
utive  under  the  system  then  but  recently  in¬ 
troduced,  Mr.  Davis  said  : 

“  The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  to  reduce  this  inordinate  power  was  to  pass  a  law 
repealing  the  section  of  the  act  of  1820  which  limited  the 
appointment  of  certain  officers  to  four  years  [italics  ours]; 
and  also  requiring  the  president  when  he  removed  an 
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officer  to  lay  the  causes  of  his  removal,  at  the  time  of 
nominating  his  successor,  before  the  senate.” 

As  we  have  seen,  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 
1820  was  attempted  in  1825,  and  was  again 
urged  in  1835  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  appre¬ 
hended  in  1825,  but  actually  experienced  in 
1835.  In  Mr.  Davis’  report  of  1842,  we  find  a 
more  sweeping  remedy  recommended,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract : 

“  How  is  this  corrupting  and  tremendous  power  to  be 
bridled?  All  of  the  great  men  who  advocated  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  whilst  they 
maintained  it  would  effect  great  good,  conceded  it 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  remedy.  In  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  a  more  effective  one  would  be  for 
congress  to  pass  a  law  repealing  the  limitation  to  office 
tmder  the  law  of  1820  [italics  ours],  and  requiring  all 
officers  having  the  power  to  dismiss  a  subordinate  to 
furnish  each  person  removed  from  office  with  the  cause 
in  -writing;  also  to  report  forthwith  the  name  of  the 
officer,  and  the  cause  of  his  removal,  to  the  president ; 
and  that  the  president,  at  the  ensuing  session  of  con¬ 
gress,  report  to  each  house  a  full  list  of  all  officers  re¬ 
moved  from  office  since  the  preceding  session,  with  the 
causes  severally  of  their  removal ;  and  also  that  the 
senate  assert  and  maintain  its  constitutional  right  to 
concur  or  refuse  to  concur  in  the  removal  of  every  officer 
to  whose  nomination  it  has  advised  or  consented.” 

Before  leaving  this  report  your  correspond¬ 
ent  will  be  pardoned  for  culling  another  ex¬ 
tract,  in  which  are  given  paragraphs  from  a 
speech  made  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  report  of  1835 
— a  speech  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davis  as  one 
“of  unsurpassed  ability.”  In  this  speech, 
after  remarking  that  “  the  unlimited  power  to 
grant  office  and  take  it  away  gives  a  command 
over  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  men,”  and  that  “  it  is  generally  true  that  he 
who  controls  another  man’s  means  of  living 
controls  his  will,”  Mr.  Webster  says  : 

“  Sir,  we  cannot  disregard  our  own  experience.  We 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  around  us  and  upon 
us.  No  candid  man  can  deny  that  a  great,  a  very 
great  change,  has  taken  place,  within  a  few  years,  in 
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the  practice  of  the  Executive  Government,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  corresponding  change  in  our  political  condi¬ 
tion.  No  one  can  deny  that  office  of  every  kind  is  now 
sought  with  extraordinary  avidity,  and  that  the  condi¬ 
tion,  well  understood  to  be  attached  to  every  office  high 
and  low,  is  indiscriminate  support  of  Executive  meas¬ 
ures,  and  implicit  obedience  to  Executive  will.  For 
these  reasons,  sir,  I  am  for  arresting  the  further  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Executive  patronage,  if  I  can  arrest  it.  I 
am  for  staying  the  further  contagion  of  the  plague.” 

After  this  report,  made  in  1842,  so  far  as 
your  correspondent  is  advised,  the  subject  of 
the  spoils  system  was  not  again  brought  offi¬ 
cially  to  the  attention  of  congress  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  democrats,  the  whigs  and  their 
successors,  the  republicans  of  the  present 
day,  naturally  adopted  it.*  How  this 

*  Mr.  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  August  16,  1884,  in  a 
speech  made  in  support  of  certain  resolutions  submitted 
by  him,  said :  “  Senator  Bayard  has  called  our  attention 
to  some  of  the  best  speeches  anywhere  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Webster’s  speeches,  and  in  his  elo¬ 
quent  oration  at  Dartmouth  College  pointed  out  the 
principal  passages  in  those  speeches  by  which,  with 
wonderful  force,  Webster  showed  the  evils  of  the  abuse 
of  patronage  and  called  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
what  was  the  test  method  of  removing  them.  The 
whig  platform,  on  which  Harrison  was  elected,  took 
distinct  ground  in  favor  of  the  old  and  true  American 
system,  which  is  indeed  the  ‘  merit  system,’  to  which 
we  have  given  that  name.  And  yet,  after  Harrison 
came  into  office,  the  evils  which  had  existed  under 
Jackson  were  continued.  In  other  words,  the  system 
had  taken  such  hold  that  no  individual  endeavors  were 
sufficient  to  overcome  them,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  no  legislation  to  support  the  president.  A  well- 
founded  belief  is  that  the  pressure  from  office-holders 
was  such  upon  Harrison  that  it  killed  him;  so  in  one 
sense  he  may  be  considered  the  first  martyr  in  the 
cause.  We  all  know  that  every  administration  since 
that  time,  whether  whig  or  democratic,  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  pressure.  We  were  informed  by 
Senator  Bayard,  and  readers  of  Webster’s  speeches 
know,  that  when  Webster  was  secretary  of  state  he 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  reform  those  evils;  not  in 
the  direction  we  have  taken,  but  he  did  make  an  ef¬ 
fort,  and  the  effort  was  partially,  to  a  very  limited  de- 
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“  plague,”  as  Mr.  Webster  aptly  styled  it,  has 
corrupted  party  politics  of  the  present  day 
until  the  fight  for  the  spoils  of  office  often 
dwarfs  and  subordinates  all  other  issues,  is 
known  by  all.  “Bosses”  and  “machines” 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  offspring  of  the 
spoils  system.  Take  away  the  offices  that  a 
political  “  boss  ”  controls,  and  he  is  shorn  of 
his  power.  Break  up  the  practice  of  giving 
offices  as  the  reward  for  party  service,  de¬ 
stroy  the  “  cohesive  power  of  public  plunder,” 
and  your  political  “  ring  ”  ceases  to  exist. 
Leave  the  people  uncontrolled  by  “  bosses,” 
uninfluenced  by  “  rings,”  to  take  part  in  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  selecting 
suitable  and  proper  officers  to  carry  on  the 
government  and  to  represent  them  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  and  the  ward  politicians  and 
the  cross-roads  statesmen  will  cease  to  have  the 
potent  influence  they  now  exert.  The  “ma¬ 
chine  ”  which  the  office-holders  and  their 
friends  always  call  into  play  when  an  election 
approaches  will  then  lose  its  principal  motive 
power. 

In  making  these  observations  your  corre¬ 
spondent  does  not  intend  to  “  fling  stones  at 
democrats  ”  only,  as  your  democratic  corre- 
soondent  “Common  Sense,”  who  saw  fit  to 
criticise  this  series  of  articles,  seems  to 
think  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  undersigned 
correspondent  to  do.  The  “  boss,”  the  “  ring” 
and  the  “  machine  ”  belong  to  all  political 
parties.  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  Tweed’s  time, 
the  “boss,”  the  “ring”  and  the  “machine” 
were  all  democratic  in  municipal  matters  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  At  the  same  time  in 
the  same  city  a  republican  “  boss,”  a  republi¬ 
can  “  ring  ”  and  a  republican  “  machine  ” 

gree,  successful.  And  there  was  an  endeavor  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  system  of  pass  examinations ;  but  this  method 
outlived  its  usefulness.  The  evil  of  making  public 
offices  the  spoils  of  political  victory  was  so  manifest 
that  we  undertook  to  establish  the  merit  system.” 
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were  in  full  power  in  federal  matters,  controll¬ 
ing,  as  they  did,  the  great  government  offices, 
the  custom-house  and  the  post-office,  in  that 
large  city. 

Whether  democratic  or  republican,  whether 
operating  to-day  or  fifty  years  ago,  whether  ex¬ 
ercising  their  pernicious  influence  in  monarch¬ 
ical  England  or  republican  America,  the 
“boss,”  the  “  ring,”  and  the  “  machine, ”  have 
always  been  the  vicious  products  of  the  spoils 
system — the  system  which  recognizes  not 
merit,  but  party  service,  as  the  best  title  to 
official  position.  It  is  against  the  system  it¬ 
self — not  against  those  whom  the  system  pro¬ 
duces  and  supports — that  the  civil  service  re¬ 
former  is  warring.  He  wishes  to  have  the 
system  made  impossible  by  proper  legislation. 
This  done,  the  cause  of  the  evil  removed,  the 
evil  itself  will  disappear.  But  let  us  proceed 
with  the  historical  review  of  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

In  1867  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  of  Rhode 
Island,  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  United  States,  but  now  de¬ 
ceased — a  gentleman  who  in  his  views  on  this 
question  was  a  full  decade  in  advance  of  the 
great  body  of  our  public  men  of  the  present 
day,  and  was  the  pioneer  of  civil  service  re¬ 
form  in  this  country  as  it  is  now  understood — 
formally  introduced  the  subject  into  the  house 
of  representatives  by  reporting  from  a  joint 
select  committee  on  retrenchment  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  promote  the  efficiency  thereof,  by  re¬ 
quiring  that  ah  appointments  of  civil  officers, 
except  post-masters  and  such  officers  as  are 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate,  be 
made  from  those  persons  found  best  qualified 
by  open  and  competitive  examination  before 
a  special  commission.  Nothing  being  done 
with  this  bill,  in  1868,  Mr.  Jenckes  again 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  con¬ 
gress  by  offering  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
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of  a  department  of  the  civil  service,  with  the 
vice-president  at  its  head,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  examine  applicants  for  office  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  names  of  the  best  qualified,  and  to 
try  all  office-holders  on  charges  affecting  their 
competency.  With  this  bill,  as  with  the  other, 
nothing  was  done,  or  with  any  suggestion 
looking  to  reform,  until  1871,  when  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Jenckes  took  shape  in  a  provision  added 
to  the  civil  appropriation  act  approved  March 
3,  1871.  The  addition  to  this  act — section  9 
— providing  the  new  legislation,  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Sec.  9.  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  for  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States  as  may  best  promote  the 
efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  each  can¬ 
didate  in  respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowledge 
and  ability  for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  he 
seeks  to  enter ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  employ 
suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries  and  may  pre¬ 
scribe  their  duties  to  establish  regulations  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  persons  who  may  receive  appointments  in  the 
civil  service.” 

This  was  the  first  civil  service -act  passed  by 
congress — an  act  that  was  practically  nullified 
by  the  non-action  of  subsequent  congresses, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  had  the  effect  at  least 
of  so  directing  public  attention  to  the  subject 
as  to  lead  to  the  reform  legislation  adopted 
twelve  years  later,  the  act  of  January  16,  1883, 
known  as  the  Pendleton  Bill.  To  trace  the 
history  of  this  act  of  1871,  and  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  reform  during  the  de¬ 
cade  following  its  passage,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  In  your  correspondent’s  next 
communication  this  will  be  done. 

In  a  very  courteous  editorial  the  Richmond 
Whig  of  the  10th  inst.,  referring  to  this  series 
of  articles  in  support  of  civil  service  reform, 
undertook  to  assail  the  move  and  to  defend 
the  system,  even  invoking  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1776,  now  a  part  of  the  constitution 
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of  our  state,  as  authorizing  and  contemplating 
“  rotation  in  office”  in  the  sense  in  which  this 
(rotation  in  office)  is  practised  under  the 
spoils  system.* 

It  is  indeed  an  encouraging  sign  to  find  that 
able  and  influential  journal  giving  the  subject 
its  serious  attention,  and  it  is  still  more  en¬ 
couraging  that  it  supports  its  views  with  ar¬ 
guments  which  we  are  satisfied  are  utterly  un¬ 
tenable,  as  we  will  undertake  to  demonstrate 
at  a  future  time.  In  the  mean  time  however, 
we  refer  the  Whig  to  the  civil  service  plank  in 
the  last  republican  platform — published  every 

*  The  provision  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  here 
referred  to,  now  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
(Art  i,  sec.  7),  reads  as  follows:  “  That  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  power  should  be  separate  and 
distinct ;  and  that  the  members  thereof  may  be  re¬ 
strained  from  oppression,  by  feeling  and  participating 
the  burthens  of  the  people,  they  should,  at  fixed  periods, 
be  reduced  to  a  private  station,  return  into  that  body 
from  which  they  were  originally  taken,  and  the  vacancies 
be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain,  and  regular  elections, 
in  which  all,  or  any  part  of  the  former  members  to  be 
again  eligible,  or  ineligible,  as  the  laws  shall  direct.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that,  notwithstanding  this 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  adopted  in  1776,  during 
the  subsequent  three-quarters  of  a  century — continually 
down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1851 — all 
of  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  the  attorney  general,  the  clerks  of  the  courts, 
and  other  important  state  officers,  held  office  during 
good  behavior,  and  when  it  is  further  remembered  that 
the  giving  out  of  state  or  municipal  offices  as  the  spoils 
of  political  victories  was  unknown  in  Virginia  until  with¬ 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  a  most  violent  presump¬ 
tion  to  suppose  that  the  Virginians  of  1776  who  adopted 
the  bill  of  rights  intended  the  provision  to  bear  the 
construction  now  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  spoils 
system  of  the  present  day.  Following  the  rule  of 
construction  expressed  in  the  Latin  maxim  “  Contempo- 
rcniea  expositio  est  fortissimo ,”  let  us  interpret  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  law  of  Virginia  as  its  framers 
manifestly  interpreted  it  and  as  their  descendants  for 
several  generations  interpreted  it,  rather  than  accept  a  \ 
construction  of  it  from  those  who,  living  a  century 
after  its  adoption,  ask  us  to  give  it  a  meaning  which 
would  fix  upon  us  a  practice  deplored  and  condemned 
by  the  wisest  and  foremost  men  of  the  country. 
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day  in  its  columns  as  its  political  creed — which 
reads  as  follows : 

“The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun 
under  republican  administration,  should  be  completed 
by  the  further  extension  of  the  reformed  system,  already 
established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  ex¬ 
isting  reformed  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the 
end  that  the  dangers  to  free  institutions,  which  lurk  in 
the  power  of  official  patronage,  may  be  wisely  and  ef¬ 
fectively  avoided.” 

We  further  refer  the  Whig  to  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  letter  of  accept¬ 
ance,  in  which  he  says  : 

“  The  growth  of  the  country  has  continually  and  nec¬ 
essarily  enlarged  the  civil  service,  until  now  it  includes 
a  vast  body  of  officers.  Rules  and  method  of  appoint¬ 
ment  which  prevailed  when  the  number  was  smaller 
have  been  found  insufficient  and  impracticable,  and 
earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  great 
mass  of  ministerial  officers  from  partisan  influence  and 
personal  control.  Impartiality  in  the  mode  of  appoint¬ 
ment,  to  be  based  on  qualification,  and  security  of  tenure 
to  be  based  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  are  the 
two  ends  to  be  accomplished.  The  public  business 
will  be  aided  by  separating  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government  from  all  control  of  appointments,  and  the 
executive  department  will  be  relieved  by  subjecting  ap¬ 
pointments  to  fixed  rules  and  thus  removing  them  from 
the  caprice  of  favoritism.  But  there  should  be  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  law  which  gives  in  all  cases  of  equal 
competency  the  preference  to  the  soldiers  who  risked 
their  lives  in  defence  of  the  Union. 

“  I  entered  Congress  in  1863,  and  in  a  somewhat  pro¬ 
longed  service  I  never  found  it  expedient  to  request  or 
recommend  the  removal  of  a  civil  officer,  except  in  four 
instances,  and  then  for  non-political  reasons  which  were 
instantly  conclusive  with  the  appointing  power.  The 
officers  in  the  District,  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1861 
upon  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor,  served, 
as  a  rule,  until  death  or  resignation.  I  adopted  at  the 
beginning  my  service -the  test  of  competitive  examina¬ 
tion  for  appointments  to  West  Point  and  maintained  it 
so  long  as  I  had  the  right  by  law  to  nominate  a  cadet. 
In  the  case  of  many  officers  I  found  that  the  present 
law  which  arbitrarily  limits  the  term  of  the  commission 
offered  a  constant  temptation  to  changes  for  mere  po- 
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litical  reasons.  I  have  publicly  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  essential  modification  of  that  law  would  be  in 
many  respects  advantageous. 

“  My  observation  in  the  Department  of  State  confirmed 
the  conclusions  of  my  legislative  experience,  and  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  the  rule  of  im¬ 
partial  appointment  might  with  advantage  be  carried 
beyond  any  existing  provision  of  the  civil  service  law. 
It  should  be  applied  to  appointments  in  the  consular 
service.” 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  plank  of  the 
republican  platform  above  given,  and  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  are  those  which  the 
country  will  endorse.  Those  submitted  by  the 
Whig  prevail  in  Virginia;  but  the  time  is  fast 
coming  when  they  will  be  repudiated  as  being 
at  war  with  our  free  institutions. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  Sept.  23,  1884. 
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NUMBER  VI. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
- THE  MOVE  OF  THE  REFORMERS  NON-PAR¬ 
TISAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- Appeal : 

Civil  service  reform  means  the  opening  of 
all  of  the  offices  of  government — federal,  state 
and  municipal — to  the  whole  people  irrespective 
of  the  opinions  of  the  applicant  upon  party 
politics.  It  means  the  filling  of  places  in  the 
public  employment  only  with  persons  found 
upon  due  examination  to  be  fitted  for  the  same, 
and  their  retention  in  office  so  long  as  they 
discharge  faithfully  their  respective  duties.  It 
means  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
people  upon  the  same  sound  business  princi¬ 
ples  that  obtain  with  the  private  individual,  the 
mercantile  firm,  or  the  business  corporation,  in 
the  selection  and  retention  of  their  respective 
employees.  It  means  the  carrying  on  of  the 
federal  government  upon  the  same  plan  that  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  administrations  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe 
and  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  during  a  period  of 
forty  years  from  1789  to  1829  removed  from 
office  only  seventy-three  persons.  It  means 
war,  constant,  undying  war,  upon  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem  introduced  in  1829  by  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
removed  from  office  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months  a  couple  of  thousand  officers,  against 
the  seventy-three  removed  in  forty  years  by  his 
six  predecessors.  It  means,  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  return  “  to  that  state  of 
things  when  the  only  questions  concerning  a 
candidate  shall  be  :  Is  he  honest  ?  Is  he  capa¬ 
ble  ?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution  ?  ”  It 
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means  the  abandonment  of  the  influences  of 
party  and  personal  preferences  in  the  selection 
of  all  persons  who  are  to  serve  the  public  in  the 
subordinate  offices  and  places  of  government, 
and  the  opening  the  same  to  all  who  may  think 
proper  to  apply  and  can  successfully  stand  the 
tests  embodied  in  the  three  questions  pro¬ 
pounded  in  the  foregoing  rule  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.  These  are  the  meaning,  these 
the  aims  and  purposes,  of  civil  service  reform. 

The  move  of  the  civil  service  reformers  is  en¬ 
tirely  non-partisan.  They  are  to  be  found 
among  both  of  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  day.  The  reform  legislation  of  January  16, 
1883,  now  on  the  federal  statute-book,  and  ad¬ 
mirably  working — under  whose  provisions  an 
examining  board  meets  semi-annually  or  oft- 
ener  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
and  examines  all  applicants  for  certain  places 
in  the  federal  public  service — was  introduced 
into  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  democrat,  Mr.  Pendleton  of  Ohio, 
and  whilst  the  only  five  votes  cast  against  the 
bill  in  that  branch  of  congress  were  those  of 
Messrs.  Brown  of  Georgia,  Call  of  Florida, 
Jonas  of  Louisiana,  McPherson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Morgan  of  Alabama,  all  democrats,  the 
thirty-eight  senators  whose  votes  carried  this 
measure  through  the  senate  embraced  among 
their  number  Messrs.  Bayard  of  Delaware, 
Cockrell  and  Vest  of  Missouri,  Coke  of  Texas, 
George  and  Lamar  of  Mississippi,  Jones  of 
Florida,  Gorman  and  Groome  of  Maryland, 
Garland  and  Walker  of  Arkansas,  Jackson  of 
Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  patron  of 
the  bill — thirteen  of  the  staunchest  democrats 
in  the  country. 

Neither  of  our  Virginia  senators,  General 
Mahone  and  Judge  Johnston,  voted  upon  the 
bill. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five  ayes  to  forty-seven  navs. 
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Among  the  ayes  were  only  two  of  our  Virginia 
delegation,  Messrs.  Dezendorf  and  Jorgensen, 
both  republicans ;  among  the  nays,  only  two 
of  the  delegation,  Messrs.  Garrison  and  George 
D.  Wise,  both  democrats.  None  of  the  other 
members  of  our  Virginia  delegation  appear  to 
have  voted. 

A  republican  president,  however,  having  pre¬ 
viously  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill,  promptly 
approved  it  when  passed.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  a  democratic  governor,  the  next  president 
of  the  United  States,  heartily  seconded  and 
forwarded  all  moves  made  in  that  State  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  bill,  but  it  was  a  republican  legislature 
that  passed  the  reform  bills  approved  by  this 
distinguished  reformer.  In  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  the  reform  legislation  now  in  force 
was  the  work  of  a  republican  legislature. 

Upon  the  calendars  of  both  houses  of  con¬ 
gress  bills  are  pending  having  for  their  object 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  1820  which  fixes 
four  years,  instead  of  good  behavior  as  the  old 
law  provided,  as  the  term  of  service  of  a  large 
number  of  the  officers  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  now  numbering  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand — the  statute  denounced  by  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  as  “  mischievous  ”  and  “  baneful,”  and 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  as  “  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
ever  passed.”  Who  are  the  patrons  of  these 
reform  bills  ?  The  senate  bill  was  introduced 
by  Gen.  Hawley  of  Connecticut,  a  republican  ; 
the  house  bill  by  Mr.  Willis  of  Kentucky,  a 
democrat. 

From  these  facts  the  non-partisan  character 
of  the  move  of  the  civil  service  reformers  is  ap¬ 
parent.  Their  work  is  to  take  out  of  politics 
all  of  the  offices  of  government  which  have 
heretofore  been  the  foot-balls  of  political  par¬ 
ities  and  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption. 
In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  under 
the  operation  of  the  civil  service  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  recently  put  into  operation,  over 
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seven  thousand  offices  have  been  taken  out  of 
politics.  In  these  great  cities  the  spoilsman  is 
fast  losing  his  power  and  the  blessings  of  well 
administered  local  governments  are  in  sight. 
The  people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
main  object  of  political  parties  is  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  places  for  adherents,  but  is  something 
higher. 

In  your  correspondent’s  last  article  in  this 
series  a  promise  was  made  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  reform  move  from  the  passage  of  the 
first  act  of  congress  providing  for  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commission — that  of  1871 — down  to  the 
passage  of  the  Pendleton  bill.  This  will  be 
done  in  a  future  article. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  November  19,  i884. 
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NUMBER  VII. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 

- THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PENDLETON  BILL 

AS  EXPOUNDED  BY  ITS  PATRON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- A^ ppeal : 

In  the  Index- Appeal  of  Friday,  December  5, 
1884,  in  your  editorial  column,  you  said  : 

“  The  fact  is  recalled,  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
that  in  1882,  when  a  candidate  for  governor,  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  wrote  to  a  reform  association  that  he  fully  ap¬ 
proved  ‘  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Pendleton 
bill.’  That  very  limited  measure  will,  then,  if  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  wishes  are  carried  out,  be  enlarged  and 
made  more  effective.” 

An  occasional  reminder  to  “  all  concerned  ” 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  fully  approves  “the  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  the  Pendleton  bill,”  is  in¬ 
deed  proper  and  timely,  in  that  it  stimulates 
public  inquiry  as  to  the  measure  of  reform  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  which  is  every  day  more  and 
more  arresting  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Cleveland’s  views  as  a  civil  service  re¬ 
former  are  best  illustrated  by  his  acts  as  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  heartily 
approved  the  civil  service  reform  law  of  that 
State  and  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  enforce 
its  provisions,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt 
as  to  what  will  be  his  course  when  he  shall  be 
inducted  into  the  great  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  will  have  the  magnificent 
opportunity  of  carrying  out  the  leading  idea  of 
his  official  life. 

What  are  the  principles  of  the  Pendleton 
Bill  ?  Let  this  be  answered  by  Mr.  Pendleton 
himself,  the  patron  of  the  bill,  to  whom,  for  his 
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efficient  and  distinguished  services  in  securing 
its  passage  in  the  face  of  apathy  and  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  ablest  members 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  In  his  speech  in 
that  body,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1881, 
opening  the  debate  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Pendleton 
said : 

“  I  shall  speak  to-day  of  the  civil  service,  and  advocate 
its  reform. 

“  The  offices  of  the  Government — those  involving 
neither  political  power  nor  the  choice  of  policies,  but 
routine  administration  only — touch  at  some  point  and 
in  some  degree  the  material  interests  of  every  one  of 
our  fifty  millions  of  people.  To  say  that  the  men  best 
fitted  for  the  work  should  be  appointed  to  these  of¬ 
fices,  and  should  hold  them  until  men  still  better  fitted, 
should  appear,  is  to  utter  a  truism  which  not  one  of 
these  fifty  millions  will  controvert.  And  yet  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  unanimity  in  admitting  this  truth  in 
words  is  only  equalled  by  the  unanimity  in  disregard¬ 
ing  it  in  action.  It  has  come  to  pass  that  the  offices 
are  dealt  with  as  the  prizes  of  partisan  activity ;  as  the 
rewards  to  be  distributed  to  active,  faithful  henchmen 
by  party  chiefs  of  high  or  low  degree,  to  be  held  until 
the  salary  or  emolument  or  honor  shall  have  furnished 
a  sufficient  compensation,  and  then  to  be  given  to 
another  partisan  worker  who  has  performed  greater  or 
later  service.  This  practice  has  permeated  every  part  of 
our  Government,  Federal,  State,  county,  township,  and 
municipal.  It  reaches  every  appointive  office.  It  in¬ 
volves  every  officer,  almost  every  man  supposed  to  have 
influence  with  the  appointing  power.  It  affects  the  ap¬ 
pointment  and  tenure  as  well  of  the  laborers  on  the 
streets  as  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet. 

“  I  need  not  particularize.  The  universal  rule — if 
there  be  any  exception,  it  only  emphasizes  the  rule — is 
service  and  office,  partisan  work  and  official  salary  as 
pay,  and  change  in  the  office-holder  as  soon  as  the  salary 
shall  have  paid  for  the  work  or  a  better  or  newer 
worker  appears. 

“  This  is  the  spoils  system.  The  name  explains  it. 
The  name  opens  up  to  every  thoughtful  man,  nay,  to 
every  man  who  will  see  even  without  thinking,  a  vision 
of  wrong,  injustice,  brutality,  wastefulness,  recklessness, 
fraud,  peculation,  degradation  of  persons  and  of  parties, 
which  has  driven  from  public  life  much  of  the  cultivated  '• 
intellect  and  refined  morality  of  the  country,  and  fills 
even  the  most  hopeful  mind  with  sadness  for  much  in 
the  present  and  grave  anxiety  of  the  future . 

“  The  idea  that  one  hundred  thousand  offices,  purely 
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administrative,  almost  absolutely  clerical  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  paying  $100,000,000  a  year,  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  President  and  his  appointees,  after  every  election, 
and  as  often  during  his  term  as  the  rapacity  of  place- 
hunters  can  persuade  or  force  him,  as  the  rewards  of  par¬ 
tisan  service  to  be  earned  by  mere  personal  activity  or 
contribution  of  money,  is  a  crime  against  the  civilization 
of  the  age.  It  is  the  prolific  parent  of  fraud,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  brutality.  It  sets  up  the  emoluments  of  office 
as  the  prize  of  party  struggles,  and  the  stimulant  of 
partisan  effort ;  and  the  love  of  money  induces  a  fero¬ 
cious  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  party  success,  which  is 
the  condition  of  getting  office. 

“  Necessarily,  by  the  logic  of  the  system,  which  is 
stronger  than  the  determination  of  good  men,  however 
strong  they  may  be,  in  its  farthest  ramification,  it  awards 
the  highest  comparative  prizes  to  those  who  have  done 
the  most  of  the  dirtiest  work  of  the  lowest  politics.  It 
makes  our  Presidents  and  our  Secretaries  peddlers  of 
office,  and  diverts  their  time  and  attention  from  a  wise 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  duties  with  which 
they  are  charged.  The  President  in  his  delirium  ex¬ 
claims  in  a  tone  of  agony :  “  Do  tell  that  crowd  of  of¬ 

fice-seekers  I  cannot  see  them  to-day — I  am  so  sick.” 
This  incident  was  exquisitely  touching — it  was  a  burn¬ 
ing  reproach  to  the  system. 

“  This  system  drives  Senators  and  Representatives 
into  such  position  that  not  only  do  they  neglect  the 
chief  duty  of  legislation,  but  too  often  they  are  tempted 
by  their  friends  and  supporters,  and  are  almost  coerced 
to  make  support  of  an  administration  conditional  upon 
obtaining  office  for  their  friends. 

“Nor  is  that  all,  or  even  the  worst.  This  appeal  to 
love  of  money  and  love  of  patronage,  as  the  stimulants 
to  exertion,  creates  a  fierce  and  brutal  party  spirit 
which  stops  at  no  wrong  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
end.  It  makes  an  intelligent  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  impossible.  It  makes  a  free  election  and  a 
fair  count  impossible.  It  levies  contributions  on  the 
salaries  of  all  the  offices,  and  expends  the  vast  sum  thus 
collected  in  corrupting  the  voters.  It  lowers  the  tone 
and  degrades  the  sentiment  not  only  of  the  public  men, 
but,  more  important  still,  of  the  whole  people  behind 
them . 

“  These  are  the  fruits  of  the  spoils  system.  If  good 
and  true  and  faithful  and  capable  men  are  found  in  the 
public  service,  in  the  departments  and  elsewhere,  as 
they  certainly  are,  it  is  in  spite  of  all  these  tendencies. 

“  We  must  supplant  this  system — we  must  chase  it 
out  with  hue  and  cry.  In  its  place  we  must  put  the 
other  and  better  system  founded  on  the  idea  that  public 
offices  are  public  trusts,  to  be  administered  solely  for 
the  public  good ;  that  the  fittest  men  shall  administer 
them  until  still  fitter  and  better  men  shall  be  found ; 
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that  offices  have  no  right  to  be,  except  that  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  duties  attached  to  them  is  necessary  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  maximum  of  efficiency  and 
the  minimum  of  cost  constitute  the  only  condition  on 
which  they  should  exist. 

“  We  must  establish  the  idea  that  the  business  of 
fifty  millions  of  people  must  be  transacted  by  business 
men  on  business  principles,  and  all  the  more  rigidly 
and  faithfully,  because  it  is  the  business  of  the  people. 

“  If  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  only  by  the  one  man 
whom  proper  intelligent  comparison,  based  on  competi¬ 
tion,  should  show  to  be  the  fittest,  irrespective  of  per¬ 
sonal  influence  or  action,  how  little  would  be  the  press¬ 
ure  for  removals  !  If  removals  were  only  for  cause  of 
inefficiency  or  unfaithfulness,  or  because  another  was 
shown  to  be  fitter  and  better,  how  little  would  be  the 
scramble  for  office  ! 

“  This  is  the  merit  system.  It  appoints  men  who  are  • 
honest,  capable,  and  faithful.  It  keeps  in  service  those 
who  are  proved  to  have  such  qualifications.  It  would 
open  the  subordinate  civil  service  to  all  who  choose  to 
aspire.  It  would  fill  that  service  with  the  men  proven 
to  be  the  best  by  fair  competition.  It  would  elevate 
the  tone  of  all  aspirants  by  making  them  feel  that  they 
owe  nothing  to  patronage,  but  all  to  merit.  It  would 
make  that  service  tenfold  more  efficient.*  It  would 
greatly  reduce  expenses.  It  would  set  up  the  adoption 
of  principle,  and  not  emolument,  as  the  prize  of  party 
struggle.  It  would  destroy  the  dangerous  quality,  even 
if  it  should  not  sensibly  moderate,  the  zeal  of  parly 
spirit.  It  would  consign  politics  to  men  of  higher  as¬ 
pirations  and  nobler  aims.  It  would  elevate  the  mo¬ 
tives,  and  therefore  the  tone  of  party  strife.  It  would 
raise  the  temper  and  style  of  public  partisan  discussion. 
It  would  eliminate  the  brutality  of  our  politics.  It 
would  leave  to  our  President  and  Secretaries  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  time  and  heart  for  their  high  duties. 

“The  merit  system  would  do  all  this.  It  would  do 
more.  Its  beneficent  spirit  would  give  to  merit  the 
highest  rewards ;  and  would  therefore  stimulate  excel¬ 
lences  into  competition.  It  would  demand  and  stim¬ 
ulate  a  higher  grade  of  intellectual  political  education. 
It  would  in  time  reach  popular  elections  and  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  offices  which  dictate  policies.  It  would 
reach  the  popular  opinion,  and  through  it  stamp  out  all 
interference  with  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  whether 
by  fraud  or  force  or  intimidation  of  voters.  It  would 
put  an  end  to  political  assessments  and  the  expenditure 
of  immense  corruption  funds . 

“  The  bill  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  introduce 
now  for  the  second  time  aims  to  effect  a  similar  change 
in  the  subordinate  civil  service  of  our  government. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  the  imperative  demand 
for  some  improvement,  will  secure  the  most  earnest  at- 
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tention  on  the  part  of  senators  to  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  bill.  I  know  the  purposes  are  good;  I 
believe  the  methods  will  prove  efficient.  But  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  narrow  partisanship  in  its  behalf,  no  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  success  of  the  measure,  rather  than 
to  the  success  of  the  cause,  that  I  approach  this  discus¬ 
sion.  I  invite  comment.  I  invite  criticism.  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  bill  improved  ;  but  I  do  most  sin¬ 
cerely  urge  Senators  to  give  it  their  support,  and  to  put 
this  measure  on  fair  trial,  if  none  better  shall  appear  in 
this  debate.  Its  scope  is  very  limited;  its  provisions 
are  very  simple. 

“  I  beg  Senators  to  observe  that  its  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  officers  elected  by  the  people ;  or  to  officers 
appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate ; 
or  to  officers  of  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  ;  or  to  officers  in  the  post-offices  and  custom¬ 
houses,  where  the  number  of  clerks  does  not  exceed 
fifty ;  or  to  laborers.  They  do  not  apply  to  those  of¬ 
ficers  who  may  exercise  political  power,  who  may  dic¬ 
tate  policies,  whose  efficient  co-operation  may  be  essen¬ 
tial  in  carrying  into  effect  the  theories  or  policies  of 
parties. 

“  They  apply  only  to  that  immense  body  of  subor¬ 
dinate  officials,,  clerical  and  administrative,  whose  du¬ 
ties  under  every  administration  would  be  the  same,  who 
could  not  under  any  circumstances,  in  the  proper  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  functions,  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
political  programme  of  the  party  in  power.  They  apply 
only  to  that  body  of  “  inferior  officers  ”  whose  appoint¬ 
ment  may,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  be  vested 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  the  heads 
of  Departments. 

“They  do  not  apply  to  any  even  of  this  class  who 
are  now  in  office,  except  in  the  case  of  promotion.  All 
present  incumbents  are  left  undisturbed  until  their  term 
of  office  shall  expire,  or  they  shall  be  removed. 

“  This  bill  does  not  touch  the  question  of  tenure  of 
office,  or  removals  from  office,  except  that  removals 
shall  not  be  made  for  refusing  to  pay  political  assess¬ 
ments,  or  to  perform  partisan  service.  It  leaves  both 
where  it  finds  them. 

“  The  single,  simple,  fundamental,  pivotal  idea  of  the 
whole  bill  is,  that  whenever  hereafter  a  new  appoint¬ 
ment  or  a  promotion  shall  be  made  in  the  subordinate 
civil  service,  such  appointment  or  promotion  shall  be 
given  to  the  man  who  is  best  fitted  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position,  and  that  such  fitness  shall  be  as¬ 
certained  by  open,  fair,  honest,  impartial,  competitive 
examination.  The  impartiality  of  these  examinations 
is  to  be  secured  by  every  safeguard  which  the  wit  of 
man  can  devise.  They  are  to  be  open  to  all  who  chose 
to  present  themselves.  They  will  be  tests  of  the  fitness  of 
the  applicant  for  the  particular  place  to  which  he  aspires. 
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A  copying  clerk  will  not  be  examined  in  astronomy — an 
accountant  will  not  be  examined  in  constitutional  law — 
a  mail  distributer  will  not  be  examined  in  mineralogy — 
a  weigher  or  gauger  in  ancient  history.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  accompanied  by  a  sneer,  which  we 
so  often  hear,  savors  rather  of  ignorance  in  the  objector 
than  defect  in  the  examination.” 

The  foregoing  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Pen¬ 
dleton’s  first  speech  made  in  support  of  the 
bill  which  became  a  law  a  little  more  than 
twelve  months  later.  Of  the  many  able 
speeches  and  addresses  both  in  and  out  of  con¬ 
gress,  made  in  support  of  civil  service  reform, 
there  are  none  that  surpass  this  in  strength 
and  clearness,  and  it  was  indeed  a  fitting  effort 
of  oratory  to  introduce  a  measure  of  legislation 
likely  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  future 
management  of  the  government  of  this  country. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  December  8,  1884. 
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NUMBER  VIII. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYS¬ 
TEM - THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  GROWING  IN  FAVOR 

- WHICH  POLITICAL  PARTY  WILL  INTRODUCE 

IT  IN  VIRGINIA  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- A ppeal : 

In  your  correspondent’s  last  communica¬ 
tion  copious  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Pendleton  made  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  13th  day  of  December, 
1881,  in  support  of  the  reform  bill  which 
bears  his  name,  were  given.  This  was  done 
according  to  the  theory  that  the  meaning  of  a 
legislative  measure  generally  has  its  most  relia¬ 
ble  interpreter  in  the  patron  who  introduced 
and  pressed  it  to  its  passage. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  forty- 
seventh  congress — the  session  from  Decem¬ 
ber,  1881,  to  August,  1882 — the  Pendleton  bill 
made  but  little  head-way,  beyond  a  reference 
to  a  committee  and  a  favorable  report  there¬ 
from.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  adjournment  of 
congress  in  August,  1882,  there  had  been  no 
unequivocal  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
any  quarter  of  the  country  sufficient  to  arouse 
an  apathetic,  if  not  hostile,  congress  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  the  measure 
which  Mr.  Pendleton  had  the  statesmanship 
to  introduce  and  the  courage  to  push  forward, 
in  the  face  of  great  opposition  in  his  own  po¬ 
litical  party,  due  to  the  prominent  stand  he 
had  thus  taken  as  a  friend  of  the  reform  move 
fc — an  opposition  which  resulted  in  his  being 
knifed  when  the  Ohio  legislature  came  to 
elect  his  successor.  But  the  elections  in  No¬ 
vember,  1882,  which  gave  the  State  of  New 
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York  a  democratic  governor,  and  a  republican 
legislature  committed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Pendleton  Bill,  and  which  relegated  to  private 
life  many  members  of  congress  known  as  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  proposed  reform,  served  the 
wholesome  purpose  of  securing  at  the  hands 
of  congress,  when  it  re-assembled  in  December, 
1882,  the  promptest  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  reform  bill  then  pending  in  the 
senate.  These  elections  were  regarded  as  a 
notice  served  by  the  people  upon  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  congress  that  there  was  a  demand 
for  the  passage  of  that  or  of  some  other  like 
bill,  which  could  no  longer  be  opposed  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  unheeded.  The  result  was  that 
in  less  than  six  weeks  after  congress  met  in 
December,  1882,  the  Pendleton  Bill  was 
passed  by  both  houses,  and  being  approved  by 
Mr.  Arthur  became  a  law. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  elections  of 
November,  1882,  in  awakening  congress  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  extent  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  demand  for  a  change  from  the  old  party 
methods  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  which 
would  render  them  impracticable,  was  graph¬ 
ically  told  by  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  in 
his  address  delivered  before  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  in  the  city  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1883, 
when  he  said  : 

“  When  we  met  here  a  year  ago,  congress  was  still  in 
session.  The  Pendleton  Bill  had  been  reported  to  the 
senate,  but  no  action  had  been  taken.  The  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives,  with  ribald  sneers  at  the  project  of  reform, 
had  contemptuously  granted  the  president  three-fifths 
of  the  pittance  which  he  had  ‘  urgently  ’  asked  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  continue  efforts  of  reform  which  had  been 
begun.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  house  of  representatives  last  summer  is  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  passages  in  the  history  of  con¬ 
gress.  Members  not  only  ridiculed  the  suggestion  of 
reform  in  administrative  methods,  but  they  summarily 
swept  aside  the  president’s  veto  of  extravagant  appro¬ 
priations.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League,  in 
speaking  of  the  conduct  of  certain  members  of  con- 
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gress  I  ventured  to  say  that  they  were  singularly  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  tendency  and  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  that  reckless  defiance  of  public  intelligence  was 
a  perilous  record  upon  which  to  go  to  the  country. 
The  issue  was  plainly  made,  and  an  appeal  taken  at  the 
polls.  The  result  of  the  election  was  startling  and  im¬ 
pressive.  The  most  cc  nspicuous  enemies  of  reform 
were  dismissed  by  their  constituents  from  the  public 
service,  and  although  it  is  not  always  easy  precisely 
to  define  the  significance  of  a  general  election  it  was 
universally  conceded  that,  whatever  else  the  result 
might  mean,  it  was  a  clear  and  decisive  demand  of  the 
country  for  civil  service  reform.  The  response  of 
congress  was  immediate,  and  never  was  the  flexibility  of 
a  popular  system  more  signally  displayed. 

“The  congress  which  had  adjourned  in  August, 
laughing  at  reform,  heard  the  thunder  of  the  elections 
in  November,  and  reassembled  in  December.  If  ment 
bers  had  been  draped  in  sheets  and  had  carried  candles, 
they  could  not  have  borne  a  more  penitential  as¬ 
pect.  .  .  . 

“  On  the  30th  of  December  the  Pendleton  bill  and 
the  Edmunds  assessment  bill  was  received  by  the 
house  from  the  senate,  and  were  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  reform  in  the  civil  service,  with  leave  to  re¬ 
port  at  any  time.  On  the  same  day  the  house  adjourned 
until  the  2d  of  January.  On  the  4th  Mr.  Kasson  re¬ 
ported  the  Pendleton  bill  without  amendment,  and 
hoped  that  the  debate  would  be  ended  in  a  week. 
A  confused  colloquy  began  upon  the  rightful  prece¬ 
dence  of  other  bills,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Cox,  of 
New  York,  proposed  amid  applause  that  as  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  Bill  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  senate, 
it  should  be  at  once  put  upon  its  passage  in  the  house. 
The  disposition  of  the  house  was  unmistakable,  but  a 
desperate  effort  was  made  to  defer  the  vote  by  sending 
the  bill  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  The  Speaker 
steadily  ruled  that  the  house  would  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  bill,  and  recognized  Mr.  Kasson.  The  bill 
was  read.  Amid  great  excitement  and  applause  Mr. 
Kasson  moved  the  previous  question.  It  was  or¬ 
dered.  A  demand  for  debate  was  made  amidst  a  loud 
cry  for  the  vote.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  30  minutes 
for  debate  were  allowed  by  the  rules  upon  a  bill  which 
had  not  been  debated  and  upon  which  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  ordered.  A  rapid  debate  followed.  Amend¬ 
ments  were  attempted,  but  they  were  ruled  out  of  or¬ 
der.  Appeals  were  made  to  amend  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  and  to  recommit  with  instructions.  But  every 
> device  to  obtain  delay  and  to  strike  at  the  bill  was 
'  baffled.  The  30  minutes  expired,  and  Mr.  Kasson  de¬ 
manded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
They  were  ordered,  and  by  a  vote  of  155  yeas  to  47 
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nays,  and  with  87  members  not  voting,  the  Pendleton 
Bill  was  passed. 

“  The  house  which  was  so  eager  to  make  the  bill  a 
law  that  it  would  not  tolerate  debate,  and  loudly 
cheered  the  proposal  of  an  immediate  vote,  was  the 
same  house  that  five  months  before  had  derisively  and 
angrily  refused  to  give  a  paltry  sum,  and  to  aid  a  sin¬ 
gle  experiment  of  reform.  Members  who  could  not 
laugh  loud  enough  at  the  ridiculous  whim  of  transact¬ 
ing  the  public  business  upon  business  principles,  now 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  breathless  haste  to 
make  that  whim  the  national  policy.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  congress  met,  this  question  had  taken  prec¬ 
edence  of  all  others.  As  Mr.  Willis  truly  said,  ‘Bill 
had  followed  bill,  resolution  had  crowded  upon  reso¬ 
lution,’  and  congress  did  not  pause  until  the  duty 
which  it  felt  to  be  the  most  imperative  was  performed. 
The  congressional  record  of  December  5th  records  the 
meeting  of  congress.  The  record  of  January  5th  re¬ 
cords  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Bill.  I  have  told  the 
story  in  detail,  for  I  know  no  more  amusing  and  signi¬ 
ficant  story  in  the  history  of  American  politics.” 


The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Curtis  does  not 
exaggerate,  but  on  the  contrary  faithfully  por¬ 
trays,  the  marked  and  sudden  change  of  sen¬ 
timent  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  at  the  national  capital  as  to  the  merits 
of  a  great  political  move  inaugurated  by  their 
constituents,  and  which  in  its  first  contest  had 
proved  itself  sufficiently  potential  to  place  its 
friends  in  complete  control  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  commonwealth  in  the  Union.  The  civil 
service  reformers  had  by  their  systematic  and 
earnest  work  placed  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  gu¬ 
bernatorial  chair  at  Albany,  and  by  one  stroke 
had  slated  him  as  the  foremost  of  candidates 
to  fill  the  presidential  chair  at  the  close  of 
Mr.  Arthur’s  term.  This  fact — this  impor¬ 
tant  and  significant  fact — the  weather-cocks 
in  the  house  of  representatives  at  Washington 
were  not  slow  to  comprehend,  and  accordingly 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
proceedings  of  that  body  disclosed  by  its  rec¬ 
ords  and  so  vividly  recounted  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
The  people  of  the  leading  State  in  the  Union 
and  of  other  States  in  the  north  had  spoken 
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in  favor  of  the  merit  system,  and  against  the 
spoils  system,  as  the  proper  plan  for  filling  the 
public  offices ;  and  of  this  utterance  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  both  parties  took  due  notice,  to  an 
extent  at  least  sufficient  to  enable  the  friends 
of  civil  service  reform  to  make  the  Pendleton 
Bill  the  law  of  the  land.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
some  who  refused  to  recognize  the  significance 
of  the  elections  of  November,  1882,  and  who 
would  still  cling  to  the  old  system  ;  but  neither 
their  votes  nor  their  influence  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  measure. 

But,  strange  to  relate,  although  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  Bill  was  approved  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1883,  and  was  put  into  operation  on  the  16th 
of  July,  1883,  and  many  hundred  appointments 
have  been  made  under  it,  you  can  find  all  over 
the  country — certainly  in  our  section  of  it — 
many  intelligent  persons  who  either  do  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  statute,  or,  having  heard 
of  the  statute,  have  only  a  vague  notion  as  to 
its  provisions.  To  want  of  information  on  this 
subject  the  cry  for  a  “  clean  sweep  ”  of  federal 
office-holders  when  Mr.  Cleveland  shall  be  in¬ 
augurated  is  clearly  referable.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  this. 

It  is  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  Pendle¬ 
ton  Bill  extend  to  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons  filling  federal  offices  at  this 
time.  Suppose  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  obedience 
to  the  clamor  of  the  spoilsmen  of  his  party, 
should  remove  all  of  these  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  officers.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Pendleton  Bill  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  vacancies  which  would  be  thus  created 
must  be  filled  by  applicants  from  both  political 
parties,  selected  and  appointed  solely  upon  their 
merits.  Just  as  several  hundred  democrats, 
since  the  statute  has  been  in  force,  having  stood 
the  examinations  to  test  their  merits,  have  been 
appointed  to  office  and  are  now  serving  under  a 
republican  administration,  so,  in  the  same  way, 
and  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  law, 
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when  after  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government  shall  be  democratic, 
hundreds  of  republicans  will  compete  for  va¬ 
cant  offices,  and  when  found  fit  to  fill  them  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  their  appointments. 
The  provision  which  by  opening  the  public 
service  to  the  fittest,  regardless  of  their  politics, 
admits  democrats  to  office  under  a  republican 
administration,  and  will  admit  republicans  to 
office  under  a  democratic  administration,  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the  new  law — a 
feature  which  has  made  it  so  popular  where- 
ever  understood. 

But,  say  those  who  are  clamoring  for  a 
“  clean  sweep,”  of  the  total  number  of  officers 
and  employees  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United 
States — estimated  at  110,000  persons,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  14,000  or  15,000  reached  by  the 
Pendleton  Bill,  and  after  deducting  also  the 
comparatively  few  more  important  officers 
who,  being  “  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,”  are  not  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  president — there  will  be  left 
an  army  of  republican  office-holders,  to  whom 
Mr.  Cleveland  ought  to  apply  the  official  guil¬ 
lotine,  and  thus  at  once  remove  them  from  po¬ 
sition. 

Suppose  Mr.  Cleveland  were  to  take  this 
view.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  at  the 
same  time  avail  himself  of  the  important  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Pendleton  Bill  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  so  extend  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  to  make  it  apply  to  all  of  the  civil  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  government  not  required  to  be  “  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate  ”  ? 
Indeed,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Pendleton  Bill,  the  president  under  the  old 
civil  service  act  of  March  3,  1871,  (Rev.  Stat¬ 
utes  of  U.  S.,  §  1753)  “is  authorized  to  pre¬ 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  persons  into  the  civil  service  of  the 
United  States  as  may  best  promote  the  effi¬ 
ciency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  each 
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candidate  in  respect  to  age,  health,  character, 
knowledge,  and  ability  for  the  branch  of  the 
service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter.”  Thus 
armed  with  statutory  power  ample  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  backed  and  sustained,  as  he  would  be, 
by  a  strong  and  constantly  growing  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the 
merit  system,  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  as  a  civil  service  reformer,  elected 
governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  civil 
service  reformer  and  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  civil  service  reformer,  is  not 
Mr.  Cleveland  more  4ikely  to  signalize  his  ad¬ 
ministration  by  at  once  putting  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem  into  full  operation  wherever  there  is  a  fed¬ 
eral  office  to  be  filled,  than  to  stultify  his  own, 
thus  far,  extraordinarily  successful  and  brilliant 
record  as  a  public  officer  by  yielding  to  the 
wild  and  thoughtless  clamor  of  place-hunters 
in  his  own  party?  To  believe  that  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  will  throw  away  the  opportunity  to  make 
his  administration  successful  and  popular  to  a 
degree  not  reached  by  that  of  any  of  the  long 
line  of  his  distinguished  predecessors,  when 
this  can  be  done  by  simply  carrying  out  the 
principles  upon  which  he  acted  whilst  mayor 
and  governor,  and  by  reason  of  which  he  was 
made  president,  is  to  suppose  him  lacking  in 
the  strong  common  sense  which  has  hitherto 
marked  all  of  his  official  acts. 

No  :  the  “  clean  sweep  ”  men  will  not  have 
their  way.  They  do  not  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  accordingly  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  merit  system,  beyond  doubt, 
is  henceforth  to  prevail  at  Washington,  and 
wherever  a  federal  officer  is  to  be  appointed. 
Two  States  of  the  Union,  New  York  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  having  already  introduced  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  people  of  several  other  States 
contemplating  the  same  course,  it  can  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  reform  will  every¬ 
where  be  adopted.  The  fundamental  principle 
under  which  it  opens  the  civil  service  of  the 
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country  to  all  of  its  people,  giving  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  lad  the  same  opportunity  with  the  son  of 
the  most  opulent  or  influential  citizen  to  com¬ 
pete  for  and  win,  if  found  fit  therefor,  a  place 
in  any  department  of  the  public  service  to 
which  he  may  aspire,  never  fails,  when  under¬ 
stood,  to  commend  itself.  This  principle 
makes  the  system  thoroughly  anti-aristocratic, 
thoroughly  democratic,  thoroughly  republi¬ 
can.  In  Great  Britain  arid  British  India  it  has 
prevailed  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  classes,  but  before  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  the  most  violent  hostility  came  from  the 
aristocracy,  who  objected  to  it  because  it  was 
republican  in  its  tendencies,  compelling  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  great  land-owners  to 
compete  for  positions  in  the  public  service  side 
by  side  with  the  sons  of  those  constituting  the 
poorer  classes. * 

*  The  civil  service  commission  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  foot  note  to  their  second  annual  report,  say : 

“  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  merit  system 
into  the  British  civil  service  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favorable,  both  to  popular  education  and  to  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  Indeed,  the  movement  for  establishing  that  sys¬ 
tem  in  Great  Britain  was  largely  a  contest  between 
those,  on  one  side,  who  stood  for  the  old  aristocratic 
patronage-monopoly  of  appointments  enjoyed  for  centu¬ 
ries  by  the  richand  the  high-born,  and  those,  on  the 
other  side,  who  stood  for  the  just  claims  of  character 
and  capacity  in  humble  life.  After  speaking  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  system  in  other  respects,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan — than  whom  no  one  is  better  informed  on  the 
subject — in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mission,  says  :  ‘  The  same  change  which  has  increased 

the  efficiency  of  the  civil  and  military  services  has  given 
a  marvellous  stimulus  to  education.  Formerly,  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  any  branch  of  the  public  service  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  to  exert  themselves,  because,  however  idle  they 
might  be,  they  were  certain  to  get  an  appointment. 
Now,  from  their  earliest  years,  boys  know  that  their  fu¬ 
ture  depends  upon  themselves,  and  a  new  spirit  of  ac¬ 
tivity  has  supervened . All  this  has  led  to  a  great 

improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  ser-, 
vice.’ 

“  The  aristocratic  classes,  with  many  honorable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  opposed  the  introduction  of  that  system  on  the 
same  ground  that  they  opposed  popular  education  at 
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That  the  introduction  of  the  merit  system  in 
the  bestowal  of  offices,  state  and  municipal, 
in  this  good  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  majority 
of  her  people,  irrespective  of  party  or  color, 
cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  to  what 

the  public  expense;  that  is,  that  both  would  weaken 
their  means  of  influencing  the  Government,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  give  greater  opportunities  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple. 

“  In  a  volume  of  official  papers,  issued  by  the  British 
Government  in  1856,  when  the  subject  of  introducing 
examinations  was  first  under  consideration,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  ‘  the  encouragement  given  to  education 
would  no  doubt  be  great,  but  it  will  all  be  in  favor  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  not  of  the  higher. 

. Appointments  now  conferred  on  young  men 

of  aristocratic  connection  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 

much  lower  grade  in  soci.ety . Such  a  measure 

will  exercise  the  happiest  influence  on  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  throughout  England,  acting  by  the  sur¬ 
est  of  all  motives — the  desire  a  man  has  for  bettering  him¬ 
self  in  life.’  The  volume  shows  that  the  examinations 
were  opposed  by  the  privileged  classes  because  they 
foresaw  that  such  would  be  the  effect. 

“No  opinion  can  be  more  unfounded  or  repugnant 
to  the  truth  of  history,  than  that  which  regards  exami¬ 
nations,  and  especially  competitive  examinations,  in  an 
aristocratic  country  or  any  other,  as  favorable  to  aris¬ 
tocratic  interests.  For  these  examinations  and  the 
movement  for  popular  education  based  on  general  tax¬ 
ation  in  Great  Britain,  went  on  together  ;  and  by  the 
exertion  of  common  friends  both  gained  their  greatest 
victory  at  the  same  session  of  Parliament,  in  1870.  No 
triumph  of  democratic  or  republican  principles  in  that 
country  has  been  greater  than  that  achieved  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  these  examinations,  which  have  largely 
contributed  to  that  growing  liberal  policy  which  has 
been  so  prominent  in  her  history  during  the  last  decade. 
Now  the  son  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  duke,  if  he  would  gain 
a  place  in  her  executive  service,  must  compete  side  by 
side  with  the  sons,  perhaps,  of  chimney-sweeps,  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  public  expense,  who  are  just  as  free  to  seek 
an  examination  for  the  same  branch  of  the  service. 
These  examinations  are,  therefore,  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  and  republican  in  spirit,  and  nothing  so  forcibly 
illustrates  the  prejudice  and  lack  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  them  in  this  country,  as  the  fact  that  the  oppo¬ 
site  view  should  have  been  accepted  by  candid  or  in¬ 
telligent  persons.” 
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extremes  the  spoils  system  has  been  operated 
by  all  political  parties  which  have  controlled 
the  State  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  When 
all  are  more  or  less  guilty,  when  all  are  more 
or  less  responsible  for  the  existing  condition  of 
things  in  our  state  and  municipal  politics, 
when  the  course  of  each  political  party  has 
been  such  that  as  each  has  successively  come 
into  power  its  chief  aim  has  seemed  to  be  to 
outstrip  its  predecessor  in  its  use  of  the  public 
offices  as  the  rewards  of  party  service,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  a  halt  should  be  called,  and 
a  new  departure  taken. 

Which  of  the  two  political  parties  in  Virginia 
that  will  compete  for  the  control  of  the  State 
in  November  next,  turning  its  back  upon  the 
errors  of  the  past,  will  have  the  sagacity  to 
take  up  and  declare  in  favor  of  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem,  and  make  this  a  leading  issue  in  the  next 
campaign  ?  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foresee 
that,  if  this  were  done,  the  party  which  would 
in  good  earnest  propose  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  system,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  winning 
the  popular  vote,  when  the  subject  shall  be 
discussed  and  understood,  as  discussed  and 
understood  it  would  be.  Should  the  issue  be 
so  made  in  our  State,  by  the  thousands  will  the 
people,  disregarding  ordinary  party  ties,  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  party  which 
would  propose  to  put  an  end  to  the  partisan 
system  which  now  curses  our  commonwealth. 
The  spoils  system  has  nowhere  else  been  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  popular  investigation  and 
opposition.  What  has  happened  elsewhere 
would  happen  in  Virginia.  Let  the  subject 
receive  the  serious  attention  of  our  people,  and 
the  obnoxious  system  would  be  put  under  the 
ban  of  public  condemnation  and  soon  abol¬ 
ished.  \ 

Very  respectfully, 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Y  a.,  January  14,  1885. 
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NUMBER  IX. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYS¬ 
TEM — A  REVIEW  OF  PARTY  PLATFORMS  FROM 
1872  TO  1884 — WHICH  POLITICAL  PARTY  WILL 
INTRODUCE  THE  MERIT  SYSTEM  IN  VIR¬ 
GINIA  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index-  Appeal : 

To  give  some  prominent  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  service  reform  move  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  the  work  of 
the  pioneer  Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  of  Rhode 
Island,  until  the  move  had  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  compel  a  reluctant  congress  to  pass 
the  Pendleton  bill  in  the  winter  of  i882-’83, 
will  interest.  This  is  proposed  in  the  present 
communication,  and  furthermore  to  trace  the 
move  as  disclosed  in  the  platforms  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  United  States  from  1872 
to  1884. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1871,  President  Grant — whose  mes¬ 
sages  to  congress  each  year  from  December, 
1870,  to  December,  1874,  show  him  to  have 
been  an  earnest  friend  of  the  proposed 
reform — in  June,  1871,  appointed  a  commission 
whose  duty  it  was  to  devise  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
of  the  government.  Of  this  commission  George 
William  Gurtis,  of  New  York,  whose  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  are  well  known,  was  the 
chairman.  Soon  after  their  appointment,  the 
board  of  commissioners,  says  a  contemporary 
authority  (the  New  York  World' s  Almanac  for 
1872),  consulted  Attorney-General  Akerman 
as  to  whether  the  designation  of  any  person  for 
appointment  by  a  board  not  appointed  by  the 
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constitutional  appointing  power  would  not  vest 
the  appointing  power  in  hands  not  recognized 
by  the  constitution.  In  response  to  their  appli¬ 
cation  for  his  opinion  upon  this  point,  Mr. 
Akerman  officially  informed  the  commissioners 
“  that  a  rule,  whether  presented  by  congress 
or  the  president,  that  a  vacant  civil  office  must 
be  given  to  a  person  who  is  found  to  be  fore¬ 
most  in  a  competitive  examination,  in  effect 
makes  the  judges  in  that  examination  the  ap¬ 
pointing  power  to  that  office,  and  thus  contra¬ 
venes  the  constitutional  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  appointments.” 

Referring  to  this  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  World's 
Almanac  from  which  the  foregoing  facts  are 
taken  says  : 


“  This  decision  being  in  effect  that  nothing  constitu¬ 
tional  could  be  done  under  the  section  hereinbefore 
given,  the  board  confined  its  attention  chiefly  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  departments  at 
Washington,  and  a  general  investigation  and  study  of 
the  civil  service  of  foreign  countries.” 

And  then,  after  stating  that  the  board  of 
commissioners  made  its  official  report  to  the 
president,  in  which  it  was  said  that  “  honest 
competitive  examination  is  the  only  funda¬ 
mental  security  against  the  power  of  mere 'pat¬ 
ronage,”  and  after  further  stating  that  accom¬ 
panying  the  report  were  thirteen  rules  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  board  to  the  president  for 
adoption,  all  of  which  was  transmitted  by  the 
president  to  congress  in  a  message,  the  writer 
of  the  article  says — 

“  In  his  message  the  president  says,  ‘  These  rules 
have  been  adopted  and  will  go  into  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1872.’  Also  ‘the  authority  is  already 
wanted  in  the  executive  to  enforce  these  regulations) 
with  full  power  to  abridge,  alter  and  amend  them  at 
his  option,  and  the  rules  presented  by  the  commission 
under  the  reservation  already  mentioned,  will  be  faith¬ 
fully  executed.’  ” — 
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and  then  adds  the  following  summary  of  the 
results  of  what  a  republican  administration 
had  done  for  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform, 
as  the  same  were  viewed  from  the  hostile 
standpoint  of  a  writer  in  a  political  almanac 
issued  by  the  publishers  of  a  leading  demo¬ 
cratic  journal : 

“  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  obligatory  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  civil  service  reform,  and  that 
despite  the  act  of  March  3,  1871,  and  the  institution  and 
report  of  the  civil  service  commission,  the  President  is 
just  where  he  was  before  such  legislation  or  action — 
fully  empowered  to  appoint  to  and  remove  from  the 
civil  service  without  further  restriction  than  just  what 
he  may  see  fit  to  impose  on  himself.  All  is  as  before .” 
[Italics  ours.] 

“  All  is  as  before  ” — the  words  placed  in 
italics — was  the  terse  and  significant  commen¬ 
tary  of  a  democratic  journalist  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  operation  of  a  statute  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  republican  measure,  for  the  reason 
that  its  first  mover,  Mr.  Jenckes,  was  a  repub¬ 
lican,  and  both  branches  of  congress  at  4he 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  the 
president,  were  republican.  Whether  this 
criticism  of  the  practical  execution  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1871,  by  those  in  charge  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  at  the  time,  was  just  or  un¬ 
just,  it  is  not  pertinent  to  discuss.  But  this 
may  be  said,  that  whatever  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  republicans,  following  the  original 
precedent  set  by  the  democracy,  clung  then, 
as  they  have  since  clung,  to  the  vicious  spoils 
system,  they  must  at  least  be  credited  with  the 
passage  of  the  first  act  of  congress  which  gave 
the  merit  system  recognition  ;  a  recognition 
which  seems  to  have  so  far  developed  public 
sentiment  in  its  favor  as  to  have  induced  the 
republican  party  at  its  national  convention  in 
June,  1872,  to  insert  the  following  as  a  section 
of  its  platform  of  principles  : 

“  Any  system  of  the  civil  service  under  which  the 
subordinate  positions  of  the  government  are  considered 
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rewards  for  mere  party  zeal  is  fatally  demoralizing,  and 
we,  therefore,  favor  a  reform  of  the  system  by  laws 
which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of  patronage,  and  make 
honesty,  efficiency  and  fidelity  the  essentiallqualifications 
for  public  position,  without  practically  creating  a  life- 
tenure  of  office.” 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  July,  1872,  the  national 
convention  of  democrats,  or  liberal  republicans, 
who  placed  Horace  Greeley  in  the  field  as  their 
presidential  candidate,  were  so  impressed  with 
the  merit  idea  promulgated  in  the  foregoing 
article  of  the  republican  platform,  as  to  pledge 
themselves  to  reform  in  the  same  direction,  in 
terms  even  more  strong.  Accordingly,  in  the 
fifth  article  of  their  platform,  those  who  were  to 
contest  with  the  regular  republicans  for  the 
possession  of  the  government  thus  expressed 
their  party  views : 

“  The  civil  service  of  the  government  has  become  a 
mere  instrument  of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  am¬ 
bition,  and  an  object  of  selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scandal 
and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  and  breeds  a  de¬ 
moralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican 
government.  We  therefore  regard  such  thorough  re¬ 
forms  of  the  civil  service  as  one  of  the  pressing  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  hour;  that  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity 
constitute  the  only  valid  claims  to  public  employment ; 
that  the  offices  must  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitrary 
favoritism  and  patronage,  and  that  public  station  become 
again  a  post  of  honor.  To  this  end  it  is  imperatively 
required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election.” 

When  the  great  national  parties  of  the  day, 
in  language  as  explicit  and  forcible  as  we  find 
in  the  foregoing  sections  of  their  respective 
platforms,  pronounced  against  the  spoils  system, 
and  in  favor  of  the  merit  system  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  public  offices,  is  it  not  clear  that 
as  early  as  1872  the  civil  service  reformers 
were  making  substantial  headway  ?  The  work 
of  Mr.  Jenckes  was  beginning  to  bear  visible-' 
fruits  in  thus  committing  both  political  parties 
to  the  proposed  reform.  Yet,  not  sufficient 
impression  had  been  made  to  induce  congress 
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to  give  to  the  board  of  civil  service  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1871,  the  support  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law.  Gen.  Grant 
had  in  his  annual  messages  for  four  successive 
years,  from  187O  to  1873  inclusive,  urged  upon 
congress  to  take  action  upon  the  subject,  until, 
wearied  with  its  opposition  and  apathy,  in  his 
annual  message  sent  to  congress  in  December, 
1874,  he  warned  its  members  that,  unless  action 
were  taken,  he  would  regard  the  new  system 
as  disapproved,  and  would  abandon  the  compet¬ 
itive  examinations  which  had  been  inaugurated 
under  it.  The  following  extract  from  the  last 
mentioned  message  gives  his  views  presented 
to  congress,  and  is  well  worth  re-production  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  move  : 

“  The  rules  adopted  to  improve  the  civil  service  of 
the  government  have  been  adhered  to  as  closely  as  has 
been  practicable,  with  the  opposition  which  they  meet. 
The  effect,  I  believe,  has  been  beneficial  on  the  whole, 
and  has  tended  to  the  elevation  of  the  service.  But  it 
is  impracticable  to  maintain  them  without  direct  and 
positive  support  of  congress.  Generally  the  support 
which  this  reform  receives  is  from  those  who  give  it 
their  support  only  to  find  fault  when  the  rules  are  ap¬ 
parently  departed  from.  Removals  from  office  without 
preferring  charges  against  parties  are  frequently  cited  as 
departures  from  the  rules  adopted,  and  the  retention  of 
those  against  whom  charges  are  made  by  irresponsible 
persons  and  without  good  grounds,  is  often  condemned 
as  a  violation  of  the  rules.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  I  announce  that  if  congress  adjourns  without 
positive  legislation  on  the  subject  of  ‘civil  service  re¬ 
form,’  I  will  regard  such  action  as  a  disapproval  of  the 
system,  and  will  abandon  it,  except  so  far  as  to  require 
examination  for  certain  appointees  to  determine  their 
fitness.  Competitive  examinations  will  be  abandoned. 

“  The  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  services  with¬ 
out  compensation,  as  members  of  the  board  to  devise 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  civil 
service  of  the  country,  have  shown  much  zeal  and 
earnestness  in  their  wrork,  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
‘myself,  it  will  be  a  source  of  mortification  if  it  is  to  be 
thrown  away.  But  I  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  this  system  to  a  successful  issue  without  general 
approval  and  assistance,  and  positive  law  to  support 
it.” 
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This  was  indeed  a  plain  and  straightforward 
notice  from  the  executive  to  the  legislative  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government,  but  it  was  not 
heeded.  Congress  adjourned  without  giving 
the  commission  the  needed  support. 

The  cause  of  civil  service  reform  was,  how¬ 
ever,  silently  making  progress.  In  1876 — the 
year  of  the  candidacy  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
great  civil  service  reformer  of  New  York,  who 
won  his  gubernatorial  spurs  by  his  victory  over 
the  celebrated  Tweed  ring,  the  worst  product 
of  the  spoils  system  known  in  history — the  na¬ 
tional  platforms  of  both  political  parties  show 
that  the  civil  service  reformers  were  present  in 
the  convention  of  each  party  with  sufficient 
influence  to  again  commit  each  party  to  the 
adoption  of  the  merit  idea.  Let  the  platforms 
speak  for  themselves.  The  republicans,  in  their 
platform,  adopted  on  the  14th  of  June,  1876, 
declared  their  views  as  follows  : 

“  The  invariable  rule  in  appointments  should  have 
reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity  of  the  ap¬ 
pointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require  its 
policy  to  be  represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to 
be  filled  by  persons  selected  with  sole  reference  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  rendering  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country.” 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1876, 
the  democrats,  in  giving  utterance  to  their 
views  upon  the  same  subject,  were  no  less  ex¬ 
plicit,  adopting  the  following  as  a  part  of  their 
platform  : 

“  Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  service.  Expe¬ 
rience  proves  that  efficient,  economical  conduct  of  the 
government  business  is  not  possible,  if  its  civil  service 
be  subject  to  change  at  every  election,  be  a  prize 
fought  for  at  the  ballot  box,  be  a  brief  reward  of  party 
zeal,  instead  of  posts  of  honor  assigned  for  proved  «v 
competency,  and  held  for  fidelity  in  the  public  employ ; 
that  the  dispensing  of  patronage  should  neither  be  a 
tax  upon  the  time  of  all  our  public  men,  nor  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  ambition.” 
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Before  passing  on  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  conventions  held  in  1880,  let  us 
pause  to  make  mention  of  one  whose  services 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  civil  service  stand 
out  in  bold  prominence,  and  who  has  done 
probably  more  to  advance  it  than  any  other  of 
its  many  supporters,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  the 
distinguished  chief  of  the  present  civil  service 
commission  appointed  by  President  Arthur 
under  the  Pendleton  Bill.  In  1877  Mr.  Eaton, 
then  the  chairman  of  the  old  civil  service  com¬ 
mission  appointed  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1871,  was  requested  by  President  Hayes  to  go 
to  England  and  “  investigate  and  make  a  re¬ 
port  to  him  concerning  the  action  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  in  relation  to  its  civil  service, 
and  the  effects  of  such  action  since  1850.” 
Armed  with  this  official  authority,  Mr.  Eaton 
went  to  England  and  spent  several  months  in 
pursuing  his  investigations,  and  upon  his  return 
made  his  official  report  to  Mr.  Hayes.  A 
short  time  after  making  this  report,  Mr.  Eaton, 
with  a  view  to  bring  its  substance  more  gen¬ 
erally  before  the  public,  published  in  1879  a 
work  entitled  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain , 
in  which  the  whole  question  of  civil  service 
reform,  the  history  of  the  move,  and  the  causes 
that  led  to  it  in  England,  are  treated  with  rare 
ability  and  learning.  This  little  volume,  which 
no  one  can  read  without  being  instructed  as 
well  as  interested,  and  without  at  the  same 
time  being  converted  to  the  views  of  the 
author,  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  historical  and 
political  matter  attractively  presented  and  not 
generally  found  in  the  ordinary  books  of  his¬ 
tory.  If  Mr.  Eaton’s  services  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  production  of  this  work,  it  alone 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
civil  service  reformers.  The  mission  of  Mr. 
Eaton  to  England,  the  making  of  his  official 
report,  and  the  publication  of  his  book  above 
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mentioned,  are  facts  especially  noteworthy  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  reform  move.* 

It  is  also  proper  to  mention  here  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes,  Hon. 
Carl  Schurz,  his  secretary  of  the  interior,  in¬ 
troduced  the  system  of  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  in  the  offices  of  the  department  under  his 
control.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  the 
post-office  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  Post¬ 
master  James,  and  also  in  the  custom-house 
and  naval  offices  in  that  city.  In  each  of  these 
offices  the  system  was  found  to  work  well  and 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Many  demo¬ 
crats  were  appointed  to,  and  still  hold  in  these 
federal  offices,  places  to  which  they  were  se¬ 
lected  by  reason  of  their  fitness.  But  let  us 
pass  on  with  our  review  of  the  attitude  of  the 

*  Mr.  Eaton  rendered  important  service  in  drafting 
the  Pendleton  Bill.  This  appears  from  the  following, - 
taken  from  the  February  No.,  1885,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reformer  (Baltimore,  Md.) : — 

“  Editor  of  The  Civil-Service  Reformer : 

“Responding  to  yours  of  the  15th  inst.,  regarding 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Civil-Service  Act  and 
of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations,  I  beg  to  say: 

“  That  the  first  important  contributions  toward  that 
reform  were  made  by  Mr.  Jenckes,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Rhode  Island,  who  presented  an  able  re¬ 
port,  delivered  several  speeches  and  drafted  a  bill  for 
advancing  it,  between  1867  and  1869.  That  bill  has 
been  variously  modified  in  order  to  avoid  the  objections 
that  it  was  both  unconstitutional  and  impracticable. 
For  a  time  after  Mr.  Jenckes’s  death  the  subject  re¬ 
ceived  little  attention;  but  in  March,  1871,  a  single 
sentence  in  an  appropriation  bill  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  reform  experiment  under  President  Grant,  in  1872 
and  1873,  which  advanced  the  cause,  but  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  it. 

“  My  experience  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Grant’s  Civil-Service  Com¬ 
mission,  convinced  me  that  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
and  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion  were  essential 
to  success. 

“After  a  careful  study  of  English  experience  on  the 
subject,  twenty-four  gentlemen  were  invited  to  meet  at 
my  house,  in  New  York  city,  in  May,  1877,  who  there 
formed  the  New  York  Civil-Service  Reform  Associa- 
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great  political  parties  on  the  question  of  civil 
service  reform. 

In  1880,  the  republican  party,  in  the  last  ar¬ 
ticle  of  its  national  platform,  thus  formulated 
its  views  upon  this  question  : 

“  The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  a  principle  af¬ 
firmed  by  its  last  national  convention,  of  respect  for  the 
constitutional  rule  covering  appointments  to  office, 
adopts  the  declaration  of  President  Hayes  that  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  civil  service  should  be  thorough,  radical, 
and  complete.  To  this  end  it  demands  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  with  the  executive  department  of 
the  government,  and  that  congress  shall  .so  legislate 
that  fitness,  ascertained  by  proper  practical  tests,  shall 
admit  to  the  public  service,  and  that  the  power  of  re¬ 
moval  for  cause,  with  due  responsibility  for  the  good 
conduct  of  subordinates,  shall  accompany  the  power  of 
appointment.” 

How  spoke  the  democrats  on  the  question 
in  1880  ?  Not  in  language  so  unequivocal  as 
in  1872  and  1876.  All  that  they  professed  on 

tion,  which  has  since  held  the  leading  place  in  the  work 
and  advocacy  of  reform. 

“  It  was  the  first  organization  of  the  kind,  and  each 
of  the  nearly  seventy  other  associations  now  existing  is 
formed  after  its  general  plan,  drawing  membership, 
without  discrimination,  from  both  political  parties,  and 
avoiding  all  partisan  action  and  debate. 

“  In  1881,  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Law  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Association,  I  drafted  the  bill,  which, 
after  small  changes  in  some  details,  finally  became  the 
present  Civil-Service  Act  of  January  16,  1883.  The 
sections  of  the  Act  relating  to  assessments,  as  it  now 
stands — which  were  originally  in  a  separate  bill  having 
the  same  origin  as  the  other — were,  in  a  modified  and 
less  stringent  form,  added  by  the  Senate  to  the  first- 
named  bill  of  the  association,  but  otherwise  no  section 
was  ever  added  to  that  bill,  and  no  original  section  was 
omitted. 

“Just  before  the  bill  of  the  association  was  brought 
to  Washington,  in  December,  1881,  Senator  Pendleton 
had  presented  a  modified  form  of  the  Jenckes  Bill  in  the 
Senate.  In  doing  so  he  exhibited  a  rare  courage  and 
patriotism,  by  reason  of  which  he  naturally  encountered 
the  wrath  of  the  spoilsmen,  and  added  to  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  best  minds  of  the  country. 
Seeing  how  completely  the  bill  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  had,  on  a  different  theory  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  avoided  the  inherent  objections  to  the  Jenckes 
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this  subject  was  embodied  in  the  pledge  to 
make — 

“  A  general  and  thorough  reform  of  the  civil-ser¬ 
vice — ” 

and  in  the  following  declaration — 

“  We  execrate  the  course  of  this  administration  in 
making  places  in  the  civil-service  a  reward  for  political 
crime,  and  demand  a  reform,  by  statute,  which  shall 
make  it  forever  impossible  for  a  defeated  candidate  to 
bribe  his  way  to  the  seat  of  a  usurper  by  billeting  vil¬ 
lains  upon  the  people.” 

We  note  again  the  unmistakable  presence  of 
the  civil  service  reformers  in  the  conventions 
of  each  party  in  this  presidential  year,  but 
manifestly  those  in  the  democratic  camp  who 
inspired  the  language  used  in  the  democratic 
platform  above  given  drew  rather  from  temper 
than  reason.  But  let  this  democratic  arraign- 

Bill,  however  modified,  Senator  Pendleton  had  the 
magnanimity  required  to  waive  the  bill  he  had  offered, 
and  to  support  the  other. 

“  And  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

“  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 

“  U.  S.  Civil-Service  Commission, 

“  Washington,  D.  C January  20,  1885. 

“  [Mr.  Eaton’s  interesting  letter  is  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  Civil-Service  reform  in  the 
United  States,  and  should  be  carefully  read.  It  serves 
to  correct  a  prevalent  impression  that  Senator  Pendle¬ 
ton  drafted ,  as  well  as  introduced ,  the  Federal  Civil- 
Service  Act,  and  at  the  same  time  bears  fresh  witness 
to  the  courage,  zeal,  patriotism,  and  magnanimity  dis¬ 
played  by  the  honorable  Senator  in  his  successful 
championship  of  the  measure.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  bill  withstood  every  attack  which  was  made 
upon  it  in  the  Senate  as  being  impracticable  and  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Eaton  that  the  ex¬ 
quisite  good  sense  and  sound  constitutional  learning 
which  were  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  the  bill,  and 
to  which  it  owed  its  passage,  should  be  properly  as¬ 
cribed  to  him.  Mr.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
also  entitled  to  high  praise  for  his  prompt  assistance. — 
Ed.  Civil-Service  Reformer.]” 
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ment  of  the  republicans  be  deemed  well 
founded  or  otherwise,  the  cause  of  civil  service 
reform  was  making  rapid  headway,  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  formation  of  civil  service  reform 
associations  in  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
north — associations  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  information  on  this  subject ; 
two  of  which  (the  Civil  Service  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Boston  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  of  Cambridge,  Mass.)  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  publishing  a  monthly  journal, 
the  Civil  Service  Record,  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  ;  another  of  which  (the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  of  Maryland)  has 
recently  begun  the  publication  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  of  a  monthly  journal,  called  the  Civil 
Service  Reformer,  devoted  to  the  same  cause.* 

The  influence  of  these  associations  was  the 
potential  factor  in  first  making  Mr.  Cleveland 
the  governor  of  New  York,  and  in  then  electing 
him  to  the  presidency.  To  their  influence  is 
directly  due  the  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Bill, 
and  the  enactment  of  similar  statutes  by  the 
legislatures  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Your  correspondent  wishes  that  he  could  here 
give  some  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
useful  organizations  have  so  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  ;  but  he  must  proceed  with  the  review  of 
the  attitude  of  the  two  political  parties  upon 
the  reform  question. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tions  held  in  the  summer  of  1884. 

*  Both  of  these  journals  are  ably  edited  and  are  ren¬ 
dering  the  most  efficient  service  in  behalf  of  the  cause. 
The  influence  of  the  Civil  Service  Record  has  been  very 
potential,  and  its  junior  in  the  same  field,  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Reformer,  bids  fair  to  second  it  in  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  friends  to  the  cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  copies  of 
these  excellent  journals,  or  copies  of  any  publications 
issued  or  furnished  by  the  Civil  Service  Reform  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  northern  cities,  there  is  added  in  an  ap¬ 
pendix  the  business  cards  of  these  two  journals  and 
also  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  the  publications  so 
issued  or  furnished.  (See  Appendix  No.  II.) 
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In  the  republican  convention  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis,  a  lifelong  member  of  the  re¬ 
publican  party,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
staunchest  friends  of  civil  service  reform,  hav¬ 
ing  in  a  speech  before  this  convention  said — 

“  We  are  confronted  with  the  democratic  party,  very 
hungry,  and  as  you  may  well  believe,  very  thirsty;  a 
party  without  a  single  definite  principle,  a  party  without 
a  distinct  national  policy  which  it  dares  present  to  the 
country,  a  party  which  fell  from  power  as  a  conspir¬ 
acy  against  human  rights,  and  which  now  attempts  to 
sneak  back  to  power  as  a  conspiracy  for  plunder  and 
spoils — ” 

and  having  thus  drawn  a  word-picture  of  the 
democracy,  which,  whether  highly  colored,  or 
true  to  life,  is  likely  to  be  often  recalled  as  a 
striking  contemporary  description  of  that  party 
by  one  eminently  qualified  to  describe  it — Mr. 
Curtis,  having  uttered  these  memorable  words, 
by  his  influence  procured  the  adoption  by  the 
convention  of  the  following  declaration  of  the 
republican  party  on  the  subject  of  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reform : 

“  The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun 
under  Republican  administration  should  be  completed 
by  the  further  extension  of  the  reformed  system,  already 
established  by  law,  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to 
which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  exist¬ 
ing  reformed  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end 
that  the  dangers  to  free  institutions,  which  lurk  in  the 
power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effectively 
avoided.” 

What  said  the  democrats  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  in  their  platform  of  1884?  They  made  no 
pledges  or  declarations  whatsoever  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  ignored  it  so  far  as  words  are 
concerned. *  But  they  placed  in  the  field  as 

*  It  may  be  that  this  statement  is  too  broad.  There 
was  a  reference  to  “  civil  service  reform ;  ”  but  it  was 
equivocal  in  meaning,  and  calculated  to  mislead.  The 
paragraph  in  which  this  reference  was  made,  reads  as 
follows  : 
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their  candidate  for  the  presidency  a  man  who 
had  illustrated  the  idea  by  his  actions  in  the 
important  official  position  of  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

What  then  happened  ?  The  republicans  in 
their  professions  were  sound  enough  on  this 
question,  but  Mr.  Blaine  was  believed  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  Schurz  and  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
publicans,  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  reform,  and 
this  notwithstanding  his  out-spoken  declaration 
on  this  subject  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  In 
this  attitude  of  affairs,  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
supported  by  these  dissatisfied  republicans  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  give  him  the  electoral 
vote  of  New  York,  and  thus  elect  him. 

We  have  now  given  the  declarations  of  the 
republican  and  democratic  parties  at  their 
several  national  conventions  from  1872  to  1884, 
and  have  shown  that  by  the  persistent  work  of 
its  friends  the  merit  plan  of  awarding  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity  and 
influence  until  it  has  elected  a  president,  who 
will  take  his  seat  on  the  4th  of  March  next. 
We  have  further  seen  that  it  has  so  impressed 
itself  upon  the  public  mind,  as  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  Pendleton  Bill  in  January,  1883, 
and  the  subsequent  enactment  of  like  statutes 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

But  the  practical  question  with  us  in  Virginia, 


“We  favor  honest  civil  service  reform  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  all  United  States’  officers  by  fixed  salary; 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  diffusion  of 
free  education  by  common  schools,  so  that  every  child 
in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  cit¬ 
izenship.” 

This  declaration  on  the  subject  was  not  likely  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  uninformed,  any  clear 
idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by  “  civil  service  reform,”  or 
that  the  democratic  party  intended  to  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  as  favoring  the  merit  plan  of  filling  public  of¬ 
fices.  Many  intelligent  democrats  to-day  believe  that 
“  honest  civil  service  reform  ”  means  the  removal  of 
all  republican  office-holders,  and  the  substitution  in 
their  places  of  good  and  faithful  democrats. 
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is,  Shall  we  continue  the  old  spoils  system  as 
the  true  and  proper  plan  for  the  selection  of 
persons  to  fill  the  places  of  public  employment  ? 
Shall  it  continue  to  be  the  rule  in  Virginia  that 
when  republicans  control  the  State  government, 
only  republicans  shall  be  eligible  to  office 
and  that  when  democrats  control  the  State 
government  only  democrats  shall  be  eligible 
to  office  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  see  only  denv 
ocrats  hold  the  offices  of  the  municipality  of 
Richmond,  that  city  being  democratic,  and  only 
republicans  hold  the  municipal  offices  in  the 
city  of  Petersburg,  this  city  being  republican  ? 
Shall  the  offices  of  the  state  and  municipal 
governments  of  Virginia  henceforth,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  be  the  legitimate  prizes  of  party  contests 
with  which  to  bribe  and  corrupt  voters  ?  Shall 
this  continue  to  be  the  harmful  rule  with  our 
political  parties,  although  each  is  constantly 
taunting  the  other  with  being  a  party  kept  to¬ 
gether  chiefly  by  the  spoils  of  office,  and  al¬ 
though  each,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  national 
platforms  has  so  repeatedly  pledged  itself  in 
favor  of  a  change  ? 

Or  shall  we  in  future  introduce  a  new  order 
of  things  into  our  grand  old  commonwealth,  and 
open  all  of  our  places  of  public  employment, 
state  and  municipal,  not  elective  by  the  people, 
to  the  whole  people  irrespective  of  race  or 
color,  and  without  reference  to  party  politics,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all,  but  to  be  awarded  to 
those  only  who  upon  proper  and  fair  examina¬ 
tions  shall  be  found  to  be  best  fitted  therefor  ? 
When  all  are  thus  given  the  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  fit  to  hold  the  public  places, 
and  only  the  fittest — the  best  qualified — are 
those  selected,  who  can  complain  ?  If  under 
this  system,  the  colored  man  shall  be  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  for  an  office,  because  he 
may  stand  the  best  examination  therefor,  has 
he  not  demonstrated  his  right  to  hold  it  ? 
Suppose  the  colored  applicant  shall  be  beaten 
in  the  contest  for  a  public  place  bv  a  white 
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competitor  found  upon  fair  examination  to  be 
better  fitted  therefor,  would  the  colored  man 
have  a  right  to  complain  ?  With  a  system 
which  would  deal  out  even-handed  justice  in 
this  manner,  and  would  go  so  far  towards  solv¬ 
ing  the  vexed  race  question  in  our  State,  by 
giving  men  of  all  colors  equal  opportunities 
before  the  law,  none  would  have  a  right  to  find 
fault,  and  none  but  those  unfit  to  hold  office 
would  be  likely  to  find  fault.  Shall  we  adopt 
the  system  in  Virginia  ?  Which  political  party 
will  be  wise  enough  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
direction  ? 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  February  28,  1885. 
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NUMBER  XI  * 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM— 
THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM  AN  UNDERLYING  CAUSE 
OF  BITTER  STRIFE  IN  POLITICAL  CONTESTS  IN 
THE  SOUTH,  AND  A  SOURCE  OF  WEAKNESS  TO 
THE  SOUTHERN  REPUBLICAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index-Appeal : 

In  a  previous  article  of  this  series  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  after  inquiring  whether  the  people 
in  Virginia  shall  in  “  future  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things  into  our  grand  old  common¬ 
wealth  and  open  all  of  our  places  of  public 
employment,  state  and  municipal,  not  elective 
by  the  people,  to  the  whole  people  irrespective 
of  race  or  color  and  without  reference  to  party 
politics,  to  be  competed  for  by  all,  but  to  be 
awarded  to  those  only  who  upon  proper  and 
fair  examinations  shall  be  found  to  be  best 
fitted  therefor,”  proceeded  to  treat  the  subject 
as  follows  : 

“  When  all  are  thus  given  the  opportunity  to  prove 
themselves  fit  to  hold  the  public  places,  and  only  the 
fittest — the  best  qualified — are  those  selected,  who  can 
complain  ?  If  under  this  system  the  colored  man  shall 
be  the  successful  competitor  for  an  office,  because  he 
may  stand  the  best  examination  therefor  has  he  not  dem¬ 
onstrated  his  right  to  hold  it?  Suppose  the  colored  ap¬ 
plicant  shall  be  beaten  in  the  contest  for  a  place  by  a 
white  competitor  found  upon  fair  examination  to  be  better 
fitted  therefor,  would  the  colored  man  have  a  right  to 
complain?  With  a  system  which  would  deal  out  even- 
handed  justice  in  this  manner,  and  would  go  so  far  to¬ 
wards  solving  the  vexed  race  question  in  our  State,  by 
giving  men  of  all  colors  equal  opportunities  before  the 
law,  none  would  have  a  right  to  find  fault,  and  none  but 

*  The  letter  which  formed  No.  X.  as  published  in 
the  Index-Appeal  is  omitted  in  this  republication. — 
G.  S.  B. 
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those  unfit  to  hold  otfice  would  be  likely  to  find  fault. 
Shall  we  adopt  the  system  in  Virginia  ?  Which  political 
party  will  be  wise  enough  to  take  the  initiative  in  this 
direction  ?  ” 

The  foregoing  is  here  reproduced  in  order 
that  the  idea  therein  suggested  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  merit  system  will  “  go  far  towards 
solving  the  vexed  race  question  in  our  State 
by  giving  men  of  all  colors  equal  opportunities 
before  the  law  ”  may  be  further  considered 
and  elaborated. 

As  is  well  known,  in  the  Southern  States  of 
this  Union  the  colored  voters  constitute  the 
large  majority  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  re¬ 
publican  party.  Under  the  spoils  system  fairly 
administered  the  success  of  this  party  would  re¬ 
sult,  logically,  in  placing  more  colored  men  in 
official  positions  than  would  the  success  of  the 
democratic  party.  In  the  one  party  the  vote 
of  the  colored  race  is  an  important  factor — in 
the  other  it  is  comparatively  a  cipher.  Now, 
the  fear  that  Republican  success  in  a  Southern 
State  where  the  negro  element  not  only  consti¬ 
tutes  the  large  majority  of  the  republican  vo¬ 
ters,  but  in  many  communities  a  majority  of 
the  white  voting  population,  would  lead  to  the 
domination  of  the  whites  by  the  colored  race, 
drives  into  the  democratic  ranks  thousands  of 
white  men  who  would  otherwise  act  with  the 
republican  party,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  colored  race  that  dem¬ 
ocratic  success  means  the  general  exclusion  of 
negroes  from  office,  keeps  in  the  ranks  of  the 
republican  party  thousands  of  colored  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  democrats.  The  fear 
in  each  of  these  cases  is  often  without  due 
foundation,  but  its  existence  is  as  effectual  in 
each  case  to  produce  the  result  above  indicated, 
as  though  there  were  every  reason  to  enter¬ 
tain  it. 

The  two  political  parties  in  the  South  being 
thus,  under  the  operation  of  these  causes,  made 
up,  the  one  mainly  of  colored  voters,  the  other 
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mainly  of  white  voters,  of  necessity  the  contests 
of  the  two  often  evoke,  and  serve  to  fan  into 
bitter  and  dangerous  excitement,  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  passions  of  each  race — a  state  of 
things  highly  injurious  to  the  people  of  both 
races  and  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  peace,  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  country — a  state 
of  things  which  often  draws  public  attention 
from  the  real  issues  at  stake  in  a  political  con¬ 
test,  and  has  in  many  instances  led  to  violence. 

What  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  abnormal, 
unhealthy,  condition  of  affairs?  What  is  the 
under-lying  cause  ?  A  moment’s  reflection  fur¬ 
nishes  the  answer.  The  cause  is  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem — the  system  under  which  places  of  public 
employment  are  regarded  by  both  political  par¬ 
ties  as  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  successful 
party  and  are  in  the  main  accordingly  bestowed. 
Abolish  this  plan  of  filling  offices— a  plan  not 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  until  1829,  forty  years  after 
its  foundation — a  plan  which  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  administration  of  state  and 
municipal  affairs  of  Virginia  and  other  Southern 
States  until  within  the  last  twenty  years — a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  therefore  of  recent  growth  in  our 
section  of  country;  abolish  this  system,  cut  it 
out  of  the  body  politic,  root  and  branch,  and 
by  so  doing,  one  of  the  greatest  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  material  progress  of  our  south¬ 
ern  country  will  have  been  removed.  When 
it  is  so  manifest  that  the  operation  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  has  proven  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  republican 
party,  and  has  fettered  it  in  the  Southern  States, 
almost  as  with  block  and  chain,  it  is  indeed 
strange  that  its  leaders  do  not  seize  hold  of  the 
manifestly  fast  growing  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  system  that 
makes  “  merit  and  competency  ”  the  sole  test 
for  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  forth¬ 
with  declare  their  purpose  henceforth  to  make 
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it  a  leading  feature  in  the  programme  of  the 
party. 

Let  the  republican  party  of  Virginia,  let  the 
party  in  any  of  our  Southern  States,  adhering 
to  the  principles  so  clearly  announced  in  its 
four  successive  national  platforms  from  1872 
to  1884,  in  good  faith  and  in  good  earnest  ad¬ 
dress  itself  to  the  subject  and  give  its  pledge 
to  introduce  the  merit  system  into  State  and 
municipal  affairs,  and  the  heaviest  burden  that 
the  southern  republican  has  to  carry  will  have 
been  stricken  from  his  shoulders.  This  done, 
and  he  will  no  longer  have  to  answer  the  dam¬ 
aging  charge  that  the  success  of  his  party  means, 
or  may  lead  to,  negro  supremacy  in  sections 
where  the  colored  race  is  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  This  done,  and  all  occasion  for  the  fierce 
and  angry  strife  that  has  marked  recent  political 
campaigns  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  in  the 
South  will  have  been  taken  away.  This  done, 
and  the  colored  man  will  rejoice  to  feel  that 
under  the  new  order  of  things  he  may  enter  into 
competition  for  official  position  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that,  “  merit  and  competency  ”  being  the 
sole  test  of  fitness  to  hold  public  office,  neither 
the  color  of  his  skin  nor  the  character  of  his 
“  political  belief  ”  will  turn  the  scales  against 

him. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  July  8,  1885. 
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NUMBER  XII. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
- EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECH  OF  A  REPUB¬ 
LICAN  SENATOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- Appeal : 

The  demand  of  democrats  for  the  removal 
of  republican  office-holders  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  democrats  in  their  places,  so  urgently- 
made,  whether  acceded  to  or  unheeded  by  the 
administration,  will  serve  the  good  purpose  of 
bringing  the  spoils  system  under  the  review  of 
the  public  to  an  extent  to  which  it  has  not  en¬ 
gaged  the  public  mind  since  its  sudden  intro¬ 
duction  into  federal  politics  in  1829.  The  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Pendleton  Bill  in  1883  was  a  stun¬ 
ning  blow  to  the  system,  but  that  it  still  has 
great  vigor  is  attested  by  the  cry  to  be  heard 
on  all  sides  calling  for  a  change  of  officers. 

Whilst  the  Pendleton  Bill  was  pending  in  the 
senate,  several  very  able  speeches  were  made 
in  its  support  by  senators  of  both  political  par¬ 
ties.  In  a  previous  article  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Senator  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  the 
patron  of  the  bill,  were  given.  On  the  13th 
of  December,  1882,  Senator  Hawley  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  prominent  republican,  made  a  very 
strong  speech  in  its  support,  one  well  worth 
perusal.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  : 

“  The  doctrine  of  old  was  a  better  doctrine  than  that 
we  have  lately  practised.  It  taught  that  the  power  and 
duty  of  making  removals  were  vested  in  the  president 
alone.  It  may  be  the  theory  now,  but  is  not  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  such  by  the  tenure-of-office  act,  and  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  certainly  not  the  law.  Fidelity  and  effi¬ 
ciency  were  the  measures  of  tenure,  as  capacity  and 
character  were  the  tests  for  appointments. 

“  Here  are  some  figures  which  have  been  made  famil- 
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iar  during  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Washington 
made  only  nine  removals,  and  all  for  cause';  John  Adams 
only  nine,  and  nine,  it  would  seem,  by  reason  of  political 
cause;  Jefferson  only  thirty-nine,  and  none  of  them,  as 
he  declared,  for  political  reasons :  Madison  only  five  ; 
Monroe  only  nine;  John  Quincy  Adams  only  two,  and 
all  for  cause.  In  general  the  government  was  very  hon¬ 
estly  and  admirably  administered.” 

The  figures  here  given  by  Gen.  Hawley  are 
especially  noteworthy,  and  present  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  argument  against  those  who  defend  the 
spoils  system  as  being  republican  in  its  char¬ 
acter  and  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  free  in¬ 
stitutions.  Let  us  see.  In  the  forty  years  from 
1789  to  1829,  covering  the  consecutive  admin¬ 
istrations  of  the  first  six  presidents,  there  were 
only  seventy-three  removals,  and  of  them  Mr. 
Jefferson  made  thirty-nine,  and  “  none  of  them, 
as  he  declared,  for  political  reasons.”  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  came  into  power  in  1801,  after  one  of  the 
hottest  political  contests  known  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Yet,  he  made  not  one  removal 
for  political  reasons,  and  clearly  did  not  believe 
that  the  interests  of  true  democracy  required 
the  expulsion  from  office  of  all  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  him  in  “  political  belief,”  although  he 
was  regarded  as  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
democratic  idea  and  intensely  opposed  every¬ 
thing  that  smacked  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
old  world,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  pen-picture  of  this  distinguished  states¬ 
man  : 

He  discarded  every  advantage  which  his 
birthright  gave  him,  and  mingled  familiarly  with 
the  common  people,  as  their  equal.  He  was 
naturally  a  democrat,  and  held  as  a  radical  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  philosophy  the  principle  that  one 
man  is  no  better  than  another.  He  was  easily 
approached,  and  the  natural  amiability  of  his 
character  rendered  his  society  delightful  to  all 
classes.  His  dislike  of  all  the  trappings  of  au¬ 
thority  was  excessive.  Not  content  with  erad¬ 
icating  all  traces  of  past  authority  and  influence, 
he  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  the  old  forms 
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and  ceremonies  which  had  accompanied  it. 
Washington  had  held  levees,  and  awaited  the 
two  houses,  standing  in  full  dress  to  receive 
them.  Jefferson  abolished  the  practice,  and 
sent  his  first  message  by  an  unofficial  hand  to 
avoid  the  address  which  was  customary.  A 
committee  had  been  usually  appointed  to  in¬ 
form  the  president  of  his  election;  but  Jeffer¬ 
son  declared  it  was  more  in  consonance  with 
the  simplicity  of  republican  institutions  to  com¬ 
municate  the  intelligence  through  the  common 
post-office.  To  all  titles  of  honor  he  was 
strongly  opposed.  “  Excellency,”  “  Honor¬ 
able,”  and  even  “  Mr.,”  were  distasteful  to  him. 
He  could  wish,  he  declared,  that  the  last,  too, 
might  disappear.  It  was  always  “Thomas 
Jefferson,”  or  “T.  J.”  not  “Mr.  Jefferson,” 
who  presented  his  respects  to  “  the  president,” 
not  “  your  excellency.”  These  apparent  trifles 
were  in  reality  strong  indications  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to 
his  popularity  with  the  people.  He  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  epitome  and  incarnation  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  as  opposed  to  the  old  world  of  aris¬ 
tocracy.* 

j 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  staunch  friend 
of  popular  rights  who  did  not  in  his  day  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  whirling  out  of  office-holders 
with  each  change  of  the  administration  at  the 
national  capital  was  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  or  that  the  selection  of 
office-holders  with  reference  to  merit  and  com¬ 
petency  and  their  retention  in  office  whilst 
faithful  to  duty,  was  likely  to  establish  or  fos¬ 
ter  a  dangerous  class. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  speech  of  Senator 
Hawley.  Proceeding,  he  said  : 

“  There  has  been  a  constant  and  a  steady  growth  of 
the  idea  that  offices  might  be  used  to  strengthen  candi¬ 
dates,  and  to  reward  active  workers.  The  doctrine  that 
‘to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  ’  became  (though  it  al- 

*  See  Article  “Thomas  Jefferson,”  in  Appleton's  Cy¬ 
clop  cedia. 
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ways  provoked  a  smile)  the  practical  rule  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  evils  of  the  existing  system  cannot  be  denied 
by  any  man,  whatever  his  position  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  pending  measures  for  civil  service  reform.  They 
are  obvious,  more  clearly  obvious  to  members  of  con¬ 
gress  than  to  anybody  else.  They  are  obvious  in  the 
suffering  and  humiliation  of  the  employees.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  majority  of  them  is  pitiable.  They  are  un¬ 
der  a  sort  of  degradation  that  we  have  no  right  to  impose 
upon  our  friends  and  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 
They  are  only  partially  secured  in  their  positions  by  their 
character  and  by  the  good  work  they  may  do.  How 
well  we  know  that  they  do  not  depend  upon  those  things 
to  maintain  them  in  place  ;  that  they  are  constantly 
coming  to  members  of  congress  and  applying  to  influen¬ 
tial  friends  everywhere  to  strengthen  what  they  call  their 
‘  influence  ’  till  the  word  ‘  influence  ’  has  become  a  cant 
term,  a  slang  term  among  them.  ‘  Who  is  your  influ¬ 
ence  ?’ is  the  phrase.  ‘  I  have  none.  My  influence  is 
dead.’  Or,  ‘My  influence  was  in  congress  tenor  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  he  is  not  in  political  life  now,  or 
he  has  no  influence  himself ;  ’  ‘I  must  get  some  in¬ 
fluence,’  etc.,  etc.  These  are  the  every-day  phrases 
among  the  employees ;  and  whenever  a  new  chief  of 
a  bureau  comes  in,  not  to  say  a  new  cabinet  officer  or 
a  new  president,  there  is  a  hurrying  and  a  scurrying 
among  all  the  terrified  flock  to  strengthen  themselves 
in  position  ;  not  by  the  good  record  they  may  have,  or  the 
good  character  they  may  have  maintained,  but  bv  the 
recommendations  of  political  friends.  By  this  system 
the  inefficient  are  kept  in  longer  than  they  would  be 
otherwise.  These  are  facts  so  well  known  that  I  ought 
to  ask  pardon  for  repeating  them.” 

In  the  same  speech  Gen.  Hawley  said : 

“  Had  I  a  son  of  twenty  years  of  age  who  wanted  to 
enter  this  service  here,  or  a  nephew  or  other  young 
friend  who  sought  subordinate  service  here,  I  would  say  : 
‘  I  will  lend  you  twenty-five  cents  to  buy  a  rope  to  hang 
yourself  with;  but  I  will  not  have  the  responsibility  of 
putting  any  live,  active,  good,  steady,  moral,  young  Amer¬ 
ican  into  the  government  offices  in  Washington  until  the 
service  shall  stand  on  a  better  foundation.’ 

“  The  condition  of  our  civil  service  and  its  general  in¬ 
fluence  is  not  good  upon  them,  and  there  is  cultivated  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case  a  spirit  not  desirable  in  young 
Americans.  No,  sir  ;  this  is  to  be  cleared  up  somehow  ; 
the  public  sentiment  has  come  to  absolutely  demand  it : 
the  necessities  of  the  case  demand  it ;  for  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  to  55,000,000  of  people,  and  the 
growth  of  the  list  of  appointees  up  to  more  than  100,000 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  in  a  short  time  this  business  of 
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peddling  patronage  will  absolutely  crush  every  executive 
appointment.” 


Continuing  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  the  senator  added  : 

“  Every  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  tell  you,  and 
every  cabinet  officer  in  the  larger  departments  will  tell 
you,  that  for  the  first  few  months  of  an  administration,  or 
the  first  few  weeks  or  months  of  his  administration,  if 
it  begins  in  the  middle  of  a  presidential  term,  he  is  ut¬ 
terly  overwhelmed,  morning,  noon  and  night,  by  appli¬ 
cations  for  office,  even  down  to  the  messengerships  and 
to  the  appointments  among  the  char-women.  They 
will  not  be  put  off.  They  wait  during  his  breakfast; 
they  catch  him  when  he  leaves  his  office  ;  they  follow  him 
until  his  bedtime.  And  this  is  the  American  repub¬ 
lic  of  55,000,000  of  people  that  rightly  boasts  of  a 
great,  free,  true,  and  wise  government !  We  must  quit 
this.  We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  quit  it  by 
adopting  a  very  simple,  very  plain,  and  general  bill  that 
is  proved  to  be  practical  by  indisputable  experience. 

“  I  do  not  tell  senators  that  if  we  do  not  do  this  some¬ 
body  else  will  before  long.  We  know  that  it  has  come 
to  be  a  well-nigh  universal  demand  of  the  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country ;  it  enters  into  nearly  every  political 
convention  of  any  description.  The  demand  is  reiter¬ 
ated  by  every  president.  General  Grant  tried  it  in  good 
faith;  Mr.  Hayes  triedit;  Garfield  desired  and  prom¬ 
ised  it,  and  President  Arthur  has  given  us  an  admirable 
invitation  to  follow  in  the  right  path. 

“  I  hope  the  pending  bill  will  be  passed  without  seri¬ 
ous  amendment  affecting  its  general  principles.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Hawley  forcibly  present  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  spoils  system.  In  the  article  to  fol¬ 
low  this,  extracts  from  the  speech  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  Democratic  senator  from  the  South,  no 
less  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  impress 
the  conviction  that  the  spoils  system  is  vicious, 
will  be  given. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  July  13, 1885. 
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NUMBER  XIII. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 

- FURTHER  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES 

OF  SENATORS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PENDLE¬ 
TON  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index-Appeal : 

In  your  correspondent’s  last  article  sundry 
extracts  from  the  speech  of  Gen.  Hawley  were 
given,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  objection 
of  some  opponents  of  civil  service  reform  that 
it  tends  to  build  up  a  dangerous  class,  a 
class  of  office-holders,  an  aristocracy  made  up 
of  persons  holding  public  offices,  and  that  it  is 
monarchical  in  its  tendencies.  Senator  Brown 
of  Georgia,  a  democrat,  in  his  speech  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate,  December  14,  1882, 
in  the  debate  upon  the  Pendleton  Bill,  urged 
this  as  an  objection  to  the  measure.  The 
answer  of  Senator  Miller  of  New  York,  a  re¬ 
publican,  to  this  objection  in  his  speech  made 
on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1882,  was  as 
striking  as  it  was  conclusive.  Replying  to  this 
portion  of  Senator  Brown’s  argument  Mr. 
Miller  said  : 

“The  senator  from  Georgia  also  said  that  in  giving 
the  long  term  which  would  be  likely  to  be  given  under 
the  bill,  it  would  tend  to  make  the  office-holders  inde¬ 
pendent  of  control ;  that  it  tended,  in  short,  to  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  a  monarchy.  I  fail  to  see  how  a  system  of 
appointments  which  opens  every  appointive  office  in 
this  country  to  open,  free,  and  fair  competition  can  lead 
to  aristocracy.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  fear 
in  that  direction. 

“  What  kind  of  an  aristocracy  would  the  clerks  of  the 
various  departments  of  this  government  make?  How 
would  they  tyrannize  the  American  people,  or  how  would 
they  control  elections  ?  Imagine  for  a  moment  this  aris¬ 
tocracy  built  up,  put  into  life,  as  the  senator  from 
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Georgia  tells  us  it  would  be  by  this  bill ;  imagine  a 
lord  of  the  treasury  on  $1200  a  year,  or  a  lady  of  the 
government  printing  office  who  counts  paper  and  stitches 
the  backs  of  books  for  the  aristocratic  sum  of  $40  a 
month.  Imagine  these  two  joining  their  fortunes  and 
setting  up  an  aristocracy  and  attempting  to  tyrannize 
over  the  ordinary  American  plebeian,  a  majority  of 
whose  incomes  range  from  $500  to  millions.  This  talk 
about  an  office-holding  class,  or  aristocracy,  will  not 
even  answer  the  purpose  of  frightening  children  in  the 
nursery,  much  less  the  brave  and  bold  men  whom  I  see 
before  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber.  The  sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  said  that  this  system  is  undemocratic 
and  unrepublican.  I  read  from  his  remarks  in  the 
Record.  He  says : 

“  ‘  This  is  a  republican  government ;  it  is  democra 
in  form,  and  you  have  to  change  the  nature  of  tin 
government,  and  change  human  nature  also,  before  you 
will  be  able  to  adopt  in  practice  here  any  utopian  the¬ 
ories  about  civil  service.’ 

“  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  republican  form  of  government  that  makes 
it  necessary  that  it  should  have  its  civil  service  con¬ 
trolled  absolutely  by  patronage  and  influence  ?  Are  we 
to  understand  that  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
republican  government  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
close  all  the  civil  offices  of  this  government  to  all  the 
people  save  those  who  can  come  backed  by  certain 
strong  local  political  influence  ?  Are  we  to  understand 
that  a  republican  form  of  government  cannot  have  as 
pure  and  unselfish  a  civil  service  as  a  monarchy  ?  If 
there  is  any  such  thing  in  the  foundations  of  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  as  would  seem  to  be  implied 
by  the  passage  I  have  read,  then  we  may  abandon  hope  of 
the  republic.  If  the  corruption  which  has  been  brought 
into  our  system  during  its  first  century,  during  the  time 
when  we  have  grown  from  3,000,000  to  50,000,000  shall 
go  on  unchecked,  and  if  there  is  no  power  in  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  to  purify  its  civil  service,  then 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  republic  cannot  exist 
for  another  century,  when  the  number  of  civil  offices  in 
this  country  will  have  been  doubled  or  trebled.” 

Now  let  us  see  what  a  prominent  democratic 
senator — Judge  George  of  Mississippi — had  to 
say  in  support  of  the  reform  bill  when  pending 
before  the  senate  in  December,  1882.  In  his 
speech  made  on  the  15th  of  December,  1882, 
Senator  George  said  : 

“  I  think  that  this  bill  is  the  inauguration  of  a  most 
important  and  necessary  reform.  The  ills  which  it 
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seeks  to  remedy  are  of  the  most  momentous  character, 
affecting  deeply  the  purity  of  administration  and  even 
threatening  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions.  It 
proposes  to  overthrow  the  dangerous  and  corrupting 
system  which  has  for  its  legend  ‘  To  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,’  which  holds  the  public  offices,  the  great  and 
high  trust  which  the  people  have  committed  to  their 
servants  for  the  common  good  of  all,  as  the  property  of 
a  successful  party  by  right  of  conquest,  to  quote  a  phrase 
from  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  treats  the  defeated,  fre¬ 
quently  one-half  the  American  people,  as  unworthy  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  the  common  govern¬ 
ment.  This  system  is  based  on  the  patronage  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department,  which  wise  and  good  men  in  days 
past  considered  as  fraught  with  so  much  of  evil  to  our 
country.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  report  on  the  extent  of 
executive  patronage,  made  February  9,  1835,  said  that 
‘  patronage  at  best  was  but  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  its 
tendency,  where  it  is  not  effectually  checked  and  regu¬ 
lated,  is  to  debase  and  corrupt  the  community.’ 

“  And  in  the  same  report,  speaking  of  the  increasing 
dangers  from  this  source  as  the  country  increased  in 
size  and  population,  he  said  : 

“  ‘  If  to  this  difficulty,  resulting  from  numbers  and 
extent  only,  there  be  added  others  of  a  most  formidable 
character — the  greater  capacity,  in  proportion,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  in  large  communities  to  seize 
on  and  corrupt  all  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and 
thus  to  delude  and  impose  on  the  people,  the  greater 
tendency  in  such  communities  to  the  formation  of  par¬ 
ties  on  local  and  separate  interests  resting  on  opposing 
and  conflicting  principles,  with  separate  and  rival  lead¬ 
ers  at  the  head  of  each,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  com¬ 
bining  such  parties  against  the  common  danger  from 
the  government — some  conception  may  be  formed  of 
the  vast  superiority  which  that  organized  and  central 
party,  consisting  of  office-holders  and  office-seekers, 
and  their  dependents,  forming  one  compact,  disciplined 
corps,  wielded  by  a  single  individual,  without  conflict 
within  either  as  to  policy  or  principle,  and  aiming  at 
the  single  object  of  retaining  and  perpetuating  power 
in  their  own  ranks,  must  have  in  such  a  country  as  ours 
over  the  people — a  superiority  so  decisive  that  whenever 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  government  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  form  such  a  party,  liberty,  without 
a  speedy  reform,  must  inevitably  be  lost.  When  we 
add  that  this  great  advantage  of  the  government  over 
the  people — of  power  over  liberty — must  increase  pro¬ 
portionately  with  the  growth  and  population  of  our 
country,  it  must  be  apparent  how  fatal  would  be  the  as¬ 
sumption,  if  acted  on,  that  patronage  and  influence 
should  increase  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  how  infi¬ 
nitely  dangerous  has  been  the  tendency  of  our  affairs  of 
late  when,  as  has  been  shown,  instead  of  increasing 
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simply  in  the  same  proportion  they  have  advanced  with 
a  rapidity  more  than  double.”.  .  .  . 

Adding  to  this  extract  from  the  report  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  made  February  9,  1835,  another 
extract  from  the  same  report  re-produced  in  a 
previous  article  of  this  series,*  and  referring  to 
the  words  of  this  eminent  southern  statesman, 
Senator  George  said : 

“  These  are  wise  words,  and  seem  to  have  been  in¬ 
spired  by  a  prophetic  insight  into  the  present  condition 
of  our  country.  It  would  be  well  that  we  give  heed  to 
them.  Mr.  Webster  was  no  less  emphatic  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  this  system.  In  his  speech  at  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  at  Worcester,  October  12,  1832,  he 
said : 

Political  proscription  leads  necessarily  to  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  offices  with  incompetent  persons,  and  to  a  con¬ 
sequent  mal-execution  of  official  duties.  And  in  my 
opinion,  sir,  this  principle  of  claiming  a  monopoly  of 
office  by  right  of  conquest,  unless  the  public  shall  effect¬ 
ually  rebuke  and  restrain  it,  will  entirely  change  the 
character  of  our  government.  It  elevates  party  above 
country  ;  it  forgets  common  weal  in  the  pursuit  of  per¬ 
sonal  emolument:  it  tends  to  form,  it  does  form,  we 
see  that  it  has  formed,  a  political  combination,  united 
by  no  common  principle  or  opinions  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  either  upon  the  powers  of  the  government  or  the 
true  policy  of  the  country,  but  held  together  simply  as 
an  association  under  the  charm  of  a  popular  head, 
seeking  to  maintain  possession  of  the  government  by  a 
vigorous  exercise  of  its  patronage  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
agitating  and  alarming  and  distressing  social  life  by  the 
exercise  of  a  tyrannical  party  proscription.  Sir,  if  this 
course  of  things  cannot  be  checked,  good  men  will 
grow  tired  of  the  exercise  of  political  privileges.  They 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  popular  elections.  They 
will  see  that  such  elections  are  but  a  mere  selfish  con¬ 
test  for  office,  and  they  will  abandon  the  government 
to  the  scramble  of  the  bold,  the  daring,  and  the  desper¬ 
ate.’  ” 

Referring  to  these  words  of  Mr,  Webster 
and  to  those  of  Mr.  Calhoun  above  given,  the 
senator  said  : 

“  How  true  are  these  words  is  now  evident  to  every 
reflecting  person.  Such,  sir,  is  the  judgment  of  two  of 

*  See  second  extract  from  this  report,  re-produced  in 
Article  No  IV. 
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the  greatest  statesmen  and  profoundest  political  phi¬ 
losophers  who  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  this  or  of  any 
other  country.  Differing  as  they  did  widely,  funda¬ 
mentally,  in  their  political  creeds,  opposed  as  they  were 
to  each  other  on  most  of  the  important  questions 
which  were  agitated  in  their  day,  they  were  in  hearty 
accord  in  denouncing  the  evils  which  this  bill  seeks  to 
remedy.  Sir,  we  have  forgotten  the  lessons  which  they 
taught.” 

Proceeding  with  his  remarks,  Judge  George 
then  added  the  following  exceedingly  clear 
and  fairly  stated  exposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
conduct  when  he  became  president  in  1801  : 

“  For  nearly  twenty  years  this  system  of  political  pro¬ 
scription  has  had  such  force  and  energy  as  it  never  had 
before  in  American  history.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  it  was  not  wholly  unknown.  But,  sir,  it  was 
known  only  to  be  condemned.  When  practised  it  was 
always  with  a  disclaimer  that  proscription  was  meant. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency  in 
1801,  complained  that  he  found  that  his  friends  had 
been  sedulously  excluded  from  all  participation  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  affairs.  He  denounced  this  as  wrong,  and 
proceeded  to  correct  the  evil,  not  by  an  indiscriminate 
removal  of  his  enemies,  but  by  filling  vacancies  and 
making  others  to  be  filled  by  removing  mal-administra- 
tors,  incompetents,  and  others  who  while  in  office  were 
guilty  of  electioneering  activity  or  open  and  industrious 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  his  administration,  and 
who  were  employing  the  patronage  and  influence  of  their 
offices  against  the  measures  of  his  government.  He 
declared  in  a  letter  to  John  Page,  dated  July  17,  1807, 
(Volume  V.  of  his  works,  page  136),  that  he  had  never 
removed  a  man  merely  because  he  was  a  federalist ; 
that  he  never  wished  office-holders  to  give  a  vote  at 
an  election  but  according  to  their  own  wishes  ;  that  he 
had  only  requested  that  they  should  be  quiet  and  they 
should  be  safe. 

“  And  in  his  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  New  Haven,  dated  July  12,  1801,  (Volume  IV. 
of  his  works,  page  402)  he  declares  that  his  motives  for 
making  removals  at  all,  was  to  secure  to  the  party  which 
elected  him  a  just  participation  in  the  administration, 
and  that  when  this  was  accomplished  he  would  with 
joy  return  to  that  state  of  things  when  the  only  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be  :  Is  he  honest  ? 
Is  he  capable  ?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution  ?  ” 

The  speech  of  Judge  George  from  which 
these  extracts  are  taken  was  a  very  able  one, 
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and  contributed  no  little  towards  the  passage 
of  the  Pendleton  Bill.  During  the  debate 
there  were  several  passages  between  Senator 
George  and  Senator  Brown  of  Georgia,  who 
made  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  bill 
and  in  defence  of  the  old  spoils  system.  In 
each  instance  the  weakness  of  the  argument 
of  the  Georgia  senator  was  made  strikingly 
apparent  under  the  strong  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  backed  up,  as  was  the  latter, 
by  the  views  of  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  and  Web¬ 
ster. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va ..July  17,  1885. 
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NUMBER  XIV 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 

- THE  INJURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  SPOILS  SYS¬ 
TEM  UPON  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  CONGRESS,  AND  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

GENERALLY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- Appeal : 

Among  the  more  serious  evils  of  the  spoils 
system  is  that  which  degrades  the  member  of 
congress,  both  senator  and  representative, 
into  an  applicant  for  office  for  his  constituents, 
consuming  his  time  which  belongs  to  the  public 
for  other  and  higher  purposes,  and  impairing 
his  usefulness.  Let  us  see  what  some  verv 

J 

distinguished  men  have  said  and  written  on 
the  subject. 

Here  is  what  the  late  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Garfield, 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  represent¬ 
atives  March  14,  1870,  said  : 

“  We  go,  man  by  man,  to  the  heads  of  these  several 
departments  and  say,  *  Here  is  a  friend  of  mine  ;  give 
him  a  place.’  We  press  such  appointments  upon  the 
departments ;  we  crowd  the  doors ;  we  fill  the  cor¬ 
ridors  ;  senators  and  representatives  throng  the  offices 
and  bureaus  until  the  public  business  is  obstructed, 
the  patience  of  the  officers  is  worn  out,  and  sometimes, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  places  by  our  influence,  they  at 
last  give  way  and  appoint  men,  not  because  they  are  fit 
for  the  positions,  but  because  we  ask  it.” 

A  few  years  later  Gen.  Garfield,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ,  said  : 

“  The  present  system  invades  the  independence  of  the 
executive  and  makes  him  less  responsible  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  appointments ;  it  impairs  the  efficiency  of 
the  legislator  by  diverting  him  from  his  proper  sphere 
of  duty,  and  involving  him  in  the  intrigues  of  aspirants 
for  office ;  it  degrades  the  civil  service  itself  by  destroy- 
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ing  the  personal  independence  of  those  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  it  repels  from  the  service  those  high  and  manly 
qualities  which  are  so  necessary  to  a  pure  and  efficient 
administration ;  and,  finally,  it  debauches  the  public 
mind  by  holding  up  public  office  as  the  reward  of  mere 
party  zeal.” 

In  his  speech  made  on  the  13th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1881,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  as  we  have  seen,  said : 

“  The  system  drives  senators  and  representatives  into 
such  position  that  not  only  do  they  neglect  the  chief 
duty  of  legislation,  but  too  often  they  are  tempted  by 
their  friends  and  supporters,  and  are  almost  coerced,  to 
make  support  of  an  administration  conditional  upon  ob¬ 
taining  office  for  their  friends.” 

In  an  article  entitled  “  Do  the  Spoils  belong 
to  the  Victor  ?  ”  published  in  the  February 
No.,  1882,  of  the  North  American  Review ,  Hon. 
Andrew  D.  White,  the  president  of  Cornell 
University,  New  York,  treats  this  incident  of 
the  spoils  system  in  a  few  paragraphs  as  forc¬ 
ible  as  interesting.  “  The  complaints  against 
the  present  system,”  says  Mr.  White,  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  “  may  be  summed  up  nearly  as  follows  : 

“  First.  That  the  petty  interests  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  citizens  constantly  encroach  upon  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  entire  nation ;  that  a 
large  share  of  the  labor  and  care  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  is  confiscated 
by  a  petty  minority ;  that  the  system  has  at  last  in 
this  respect  become  intolerable. 

“  Three  experiences  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer  will  serve  as  types  : 

“  In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  late  civil  war  a  great 
question  arose  in  a  thriving  northern  town,  which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article  shall  be  called  Peppertun. 
This  question  was  nothing  less  than  this:  Which  of 
two  local  henchmen  should  be  post-master.  The  contest 
waxed  fierce.  Deputation  after  deputation  rushed  to 
Washington — saw  the  congressman,  the  senator,  the 
postmaster-general,  the  president  himself; — besought, 
insisted,  badgered.  The  subordinate  henchmen 
thronged  the  corridors  of  the  capitol  by  day,  and  the 
bar-rooms  by  night.  The  attention  of  honorable  mem¬ 
bers  was  besought  for  articles  in  the  ‘  Perkins  County 
Herald ,’  on  one  side,  and  the  ‘  Pepperton  Register on 
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the  other.  Monster  petitions  were  forwarded  by  either 
side, — petitions  all  the  more  monstrous  because  most 
people  signed  both. 

“  Meantime,  the  civil  war  dragged  on  with  increasing 
horrors.  Rivers  of  blood  had  flowed,  billions  of  treasure 
had  been  flung  into  the  abyss,  when  a  good  old  Pepper- 
ton  judge — a  steady  Presbyterian  deacon — visited  Wash¬ 
ington  to  see  what  light  he  could  get  on  national  affairs. 
In  due  time  he  stood  before  President  Lincoln.  The 
judge  was  shocked  at  the  careworn  face  of  the  president, 
tried  to  comfort  him,  and  said  :  ‘  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  am  sorry 
to  see  you  not  looking  so  well  as  when  you  passed 
through  Pepperton.  You  must  not  let  the  rebellion 
wear  upon  you.  The  Lord  is  with  us  :  He  will  not  per¬ 
mit  slavery  and  disunion  to  conquer.  He  has  purposes 
with  this  republic  which — ’  ‘  Oh,  Judge,’  said  Mr.  Lin¬ 

coln,  ‘  it  isn’t  the  rebellion  that  is  killing  me — it  isn’t  the 
rebellion  ;  it  is  your  plagued  Pepperton  post-office  !  ’ 

“  This  utterance  of  Mr.  Lincoln — which  is  historical — 
goes,  like  so  many  quaint  sayings  of  his,  far  into  the  mar¬ 
row  of  the  evil;  columns  of  argument  could  not  so  well 
reveal  the  effect  of  the  present  system  upon  the  execu¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  fun  becomes  grim  earnest  when  one  recalls 
the  fate  of  Harrison  and  Garfield.” 

Will  not  this  picture  of  the  contest  to  fill 
the  Pepperton  post-office,  with  its  delegations 
to  Washington,  its  petitions  and  counter-peti¬ 
tions,  be  recognized  as  true  to  life  all  over  this 
land  ?  But  let  us  have  more  from  the  pen  of 
the  able  essayist.  Proceeding,  he  said  : 

“  At  a  later  period,  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
talked  at  Washington  with  a  senator  widely  known 
for  his  ability  and  integrity.  The  great  reconstruction 
measures  were  drawing  on.  It  was  a  critical  period. 
On  what  was  then  done  depended  largely  the  happiness, 
the  prosperity,  the  credit,  possibly  the  life  of  the  repub¬ 
lic.  The  senator  talked  admirably.  The  writer  asked 
him  :  ‘  Why  not  make  a  thorough  study  of  this  question  ? 
Why  not  present  an  argument  to  the  senate  that  shall 
help  the  nation  in  this  emergency  ?  ’  The  senator 
pointed  to  his  table  and  answered ;  ‘  I  have  no  time  ; 
there  are  over  fifty  letters  upon  a  single  appointment  at 
the  custom-house.’ 

“  At  a  still  later  period,  the  writer  visited  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  sat  beside  a  member  of  con¬ 
gress  whose  character  and  talents  are  recognized 
throughout  the  country.  A  measure  of  great  national 
importance  was  coming  up ;  it  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  education  of  the  millions  whom  the  war  changed 
from  slaves  into  citizens.  The  writer  asked  him  : 
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‘  Why  not  make  a  careful  study  of  this,  and  a  speech 
which  will  give  honor  to  your  State  and  profit  to  the 
country  ?  ’  The  member  opened  the  drawer  of  his  desk ; 
it  was  crammed  with  letters.  ‘There,’  said  he,  ‘is  the 
reason  why  I  cannot.  That  is  this  morning’s  mail ; 
and  nine-tenths  of  it  is  made  up  of  letters  from  people 
that  expect  me  to  put  them  in  office,  or  keep  them  in 
office.’  ” 

Mr.  White  then  added  : 

“These  three  bits  of  history  are  simply  typical. 
They  serve  to  show  in  some  slight  degree  how  the 
present  system  weakens  the  executive,  the  senate,  and 
the  house  of  representatives.  A  citizen  is  elected 
president.  The  most  weighty  duties  confront  him — 
the  choice  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  disposition 
of  pressing  public  questions,  the  selection  of  persons 
who  are  to  take  offices  in  which  conformity  to  party 
policy  is  necessary  to  administrative  unity.  Senators 
and  Representatives,  too,  at  such  times  have  more  than 
enough  of  legitimate  business.  Yet  it  is  just  at  this 
moment  that  the  swarm  of  place-hunters  descends  upon 
the  capital,  and  the  interest  of  the  nation  is  postponed 
or  slighted.  Last  June  Mr.  Windom,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  .said  :  ‘  In  the  last  one  hundred  days  a  few 
thousand  men  in  search  of  office  have  taken  nine-tenths 
of  the  time  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet.  This  time 
is  due  to  the  fifty  millions  of  the  people,  rather  than  to 
office-seekers.’  ” 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  this  very  read 
able  article,  the  writer  relates  the  following 
incident : 

“  Some  years  since,  one  of  our  greater  States  sent  to 
the  senate  a  man  especially  recommended  by  high 
character  and  attainments.  It  was  a  most  important 
period  in  the  national  history,  and  much  was  expected 
of  him.  Unfortunately  his  kindness  of  heart  on  views 
of  his  own  interest  led  him  to  give  his  time,  thought, 
and  work  mainly  to  securing  offices  for  his  constituents. 
Great  measures  were  introduced  into  the  senate,  but 
his  voice  was  rarely  heard,  and  then  his  soul  was  not 
behind  it.  He  never  discussed  an  executive  proposal ; 
he  simply  echoed  it.  The  secret  of  all  of  this  was  re¬ 
vealed  when  President  Lincoln  casually  and  quaintly 
remarked  that  he  never  went  to  sleep  without  looking 
under  his  bed  to  see  if  the  senator  might  not  be  there, 
wanting  something.” 

Soon  after  Mr.  Cleveland  was  inaugurated, 
as  a  vigorous  writer  has  tersely  put  it,  there 
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was  a  general  “  rush  to  the  trough  ”  among 
democratic  congressmen,  high  and  low,  clam¬ 
oring  for  office  for  their  constituents.  How 
they  organized  themselves  into  committees  to 
pass  upon  the  claims  of  applicants  for  posi¬ 
tions  has  passed  into  history.  A  congressman 
from  Virginia  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an 
applicant :  “  My  name  on  your  petition  is 
worth  more  than  the  signatures  of  a  thousand 
others.” 

The  following  paragraph  which  appears  in 
your  paper  of  yesterday  and  purports  to  give 
an  item  of  current  news  is  full  of  significance, 
illustrative,  as  it  is,  of  the  working  of  the  spoils 
system 

“  Congressman  Trigg  was  at  the  post-office  depart¬ 
ment  Saturday  morning,  and  succeeded  in  having  a 
dozen  republican  post-masters  removed  in  his  district. 
There  is  a  hang  about  the  post-master  at  Abingdon,  in 
consequence  of  the  scramble  for  the  place,  and  it  is 
understood  the  department  is  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  against  the  incumbent  are  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  his  removal.” 

What  is  the  story  here  told  ?  A  legislative 
officer — a  member  of  congress — engaged  at 
Washington  in  an  office  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  in  the  work  of 
causing  the  removal  of  officers  belonging  to 
the  opposite  political  party ;  a  scramble  over 
an  office  in  the  member’s  district ;  a  decision 
by  the  department  that  “  the  charges  against 
the  incumbent  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his 
removal.”  This,  unfortunately,  is  but  a  sam¬ 
ple  story.  If  the  statements  of  the  paragraph 
be  correct,  Mr.  Trigg  was  but  acting  under 
the  behest  of  a  perverted  public  opinion  exist¬ 
ing  at  the  present  day  sufficiently  powerful  to 
demand  and  compel  such  action  on  the  part 
of  a  representative  in  congress. 

Do  the  people  of  Virginia  wish  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  ?  Have  they  not  higher, 
more  important,  and  nobler  uses  for  the  honor¬ 
able  gentlemen  whom  they  have  chosen  to 
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represent  the  commonwealth  in  the  halls  of 
legislation  at  Washington  ?  Would  not  these 
gentlemen  themselves  gladly  relinquish  this 
annoying,  unsatisfactory,  unpopular  business 
of  settling  claims  for  positions  between  rival 
aspirants  ?  Ask  them  for  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  you  will  find  them,  one  and  all, 
we  doubt  not,  heartily  endorsing  the  sentiment 
uttered  by  Gen.  Garfield  in  1877  when  he  said : 

“It  will  be  a  proud  day  when  an  Administration  sen¬ 
ator  or  representative,  who  is  in  good  standing  with 
his  party,  can  say,  as  Thomas  Hughes  said,  during  his 
recent  visit  to  this  country,  that  though  he  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  w'ith  the  members  of  his  own 
administration,  yet  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  removal  of  the  humblest  clerk  in  the  civil  service 
of  his  government.” 

Why  then  shall  not  the  people  of  Virginia, 
as  have  done  those  of  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  arouse  themselves,  and  in  their  might 
shake  off  and  throttle  the  pernicious  sy~"~~~ 
which  in  so  many  ways  militates  against 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth  ? 

Zer 

Petersburg,  Va.,  August  5,  1885. 
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NUMBER  XV. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  VS.  THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM 
— THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORM 
MOVE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Index- Appeal : 

In  this,  the  concluding  number  of  the  series 
of  articles  in  advocacy  of  civil  service  reform, 
to  which  you,  Mr.  Editor,  with  exceptional 
liberality  of  spirit,  have  from  time  to  time 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  accorded  a  place 
in  your  columns,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  give 
some  sketch  of  the  practical  and  substantial 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  reform 
move  in  this  and  other  countries.  Very  in¬ 
teresting  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  official  documents. 

The  civil  service  commission  of  the  United 
States  in  their  second  annual  report  to  the 
president,  under  date  of  January  25,  1885, 
say  : 

“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  United  States  is  not 
the  only  country  where,  within  a  few  years,  the  need 
of  reforming  the  methods  of  entering  the  executive 
service  has  met  with  an  earnest  and  effective  response 
from  the  people.  Measures  closely  analogous  to  our 
civil  service  law  and  rules  have,  within  a  short  time, 
been  adopted  in  all  the  leading  communities  where  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  That  the  administrations 
of  Great  Britain  and  British  India  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  spoils  system  and  placed  on  the  basis  of  char 
acter  and  capacity  is  generally  known.  A  civil  service 
act  similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  that  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted  in  Canada  in  1882,  and  the  second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Civil  Service 
Examiners  has  been  published.  During  the  year  end¬ 
ing  December  31,  1883,  that  board  examined  1036  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  public  service  of  Canada.  The  new 
system  is  declared  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
it  promises,  the  report  says,  to  influence  advantageously 
‘the  vouth  and  manhood  of  this  mowing  country.’ 
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“  A  civil  service  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
legislative  assembly  of  Victoria  (Australia)  in  August, 

1883,  which  is  believed  to  have  now  become  a  law. 
Another  bill  introduced  there  about  the  same  date  pro¬ 
vides  for  examinations  in  the  railway  service.  It  is 
said  that  similar  movements  are  on  foot  in  other  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies.” 

Proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  com¬ 
mission  make  the  following  summary  : 

“  But  a  more  significant  establishment  of  the  merit 
system  has  taken  place  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It 
was  in  New  York  that  the  spoils  system  was  first  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  country,  and  there  it  has  inflicted  its  most 
intolerable  evils.  There,  naturally,  was  the  first  or¬ 
ganized  movement  for  its  overthrow.  The  legislature 
of  New  York,  in  session  when  the  United  States  civil 
service  act  was  passed,  did  not  adjourn  until  it  had 
passed  a  similar  act  applicable  to  the  civil  service  of 
both  the  state  and  its  cities.  Governor  Cleveland 
promptly  appointed  a  commission,  and  approved  civil 
service  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  Beginning 
prudently,  they  required  examinations  for  about  two 
thousand  places,  but  extending  even  at  first  to  attend¬ 
ants  in  state  hospitals  and  asylums.  The  enfc"~'- 
ment  of  the  act  in  cities  was  optional  on  the  pa 
mayors.  The  city  of  Brooklyn,  under  Mayor 
gave  the  new  system  a  vigorous  enforcement, 
first  annual  report  of  the  civil  service  commission  ^ 
Brooklyn  shows  the  successful  enforcement  of  reform 
methods  in  a  municipality.  Mayor  Low’s  message  for 
the  present  year  says  they  have  saved  in  a  single  bu¬ 
reau  double  the  cost  of  the  new  system  for  a  year. 
Nine  men  selected  under  that  system  do  the  work  of 
sixteen  selected  under  the  old.  Its  success  in  the  state 
and  municipal  service  was  so  marked  the  first  year,  and 
the  growth  of  a  reform  sentiment  was  so  rapid  that,  in 

1884,  the  merit  system  was  greatly  extended,  and  was 
made  compulsory  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  The 
twenty-five  cities  of  New  York  brought  under  the  act 
have  a  population  of  more  than  2,500,000,  being  fully 
one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state.  The  ex¬ 
aminations  provided  for  under  the  New  York  law  and 
rules  [and  nearly  all  must  be  competitive]  besides  cov¬ 
ering  the  executive  service  of  the  State — including  state 
prisons,  state  asylums,  state  health  offices,  the  staty 
board  of  public  works,  etc. — extends  to  all  analogous 
places  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  to  tlie  police  and  fire  de¬ 
partments.  There  are  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
such  places  in  Brooklyn,  and  more  than  five  thousand 
five  hundred  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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“  The  prohibition  of  political  assessments,  under  the 
New  York  acts,  is  more  stringent  than  under  the  laws  of 
congress. 

.  “  It  will  be  seen  that  these  changes,  set  forth  in  more 
than  300  pages  of  the  first  report  of  the  New  York 
state  civil  service  Commission,  constitute  a  revolution 
in  the  administrative  policy  of  that  State.  How  great 
and  patriotic  has  been  the  surrender  of  a  partisan 
state  and  municipal  patronage  need  not  be  pointed  out. 
The  new  mayor  of  New  York  city,  elected  over  the 
candidates  of  both  political  parties,  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  reform  policy.” 

Referring  to  the  reform  legislation  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  to  movements  in  other  States 
the  commission  says : 

“  Massachusetts  has  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of 
New  York,  having  last  winter  enacted  a  law  covering 
much  the  same  parts  of  the  service  as  the  laws  of  New 
York.  It  extends  to  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  Under 
it  Governor  Robinson  has  appointed  a  state  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commission,  and,  during  the  present  month,  has 
approved  rules  for  carrying  the  act  into  effect,  which 
are  now  in  force.  They  extend  not  only  to  general 
State  and  municipal  offices  but  to  officials  in  asylums, 
hospitals,  state  reform  schools,  public  markets,  poor- 
law  boards,  and  to  police,  fire  and  public  works  de¬ 
partments. 

“  In  Maryland,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri  move¬ 
ments  are  understood  to  be  well  advanced  for  similar 
legislation.” 

The  Civil  Service  Reformer ,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  an  editorial  entitled  “The  Progress  of 
Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  States,’’  published 
in  its  February  number,  1885,  said  : 

“  The  suddenness  of  the  advance  of  public  sentiment, 
in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  placing  the  public  service  of 
State  and  municipal  governments  under  the  control  of 
the  merit-system,  on  a  basis  of  legislative  sanction,  has 
astonished  the  most  sanguine.  The  great  common¬ 
wealths  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  already 
passed  civil  service  reform  bills,  and  are  enforcing 
them  with  wisdom  and  success.  We  have  received 
copies  of  civil  service  reform  bills,  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  which  will  be  presented  to  the  coming  meetings  of 
the  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Missouri  and  Connecticut  have  the  same 
movement  in  progress  with  excellent  hopes  of  success. 
The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  has  recently  passed 
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resolutions  declaring  that  the  federal  civil  service 
should  be  so  controlled  by  law  that  ‘  capacity  and  char¬ 
acter  shall  be  the  test  of  fitness  for  office,  and  the  sole 
but  certain  guarantee  of  its  tenure.’  ” 

In  the  same  editorial  are  given  full  extracts 
from  the  messages  of  the  governors  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Delaware  to  the  legislatures  of 
their  respective  States  wherein  attention  to  the 
subject  of  civil  service  reform  is  urged. 

Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
message  recommended  action  in  very  strong 
language,  introducing  the  subject  as  follows  : 

“  I  recommend  the  passage  of  a  civil  service  law  reg¬ 
ulating  appointments  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
state  government.  The  doctrine  which,  fer  want  of  a 
better  name,  is  called  ‘  civil  service  reform,’  is  the  sound 
principle  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  people  should  be 
conducted.  No  amount  of  sneering  at  the  advocates  of 
such  a  policy  can  lessen  the  force  and  justice  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  servants  of  the  people  should  be  se¬ 
lected  for  the  same  reasons  of  competency,  honesty,  and 
fitness  that  apply  in  private  business.  Heads  of  de¬ 
partments  have  no  legal  or  moral  right  to  treat  the  of¬ 
fices  under  them  as  a  personal  appendage  to  be  used  in 
rewarding  political  friends  and  adherents,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  public.  The  people  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  ability  and  best  service  commandable  by  open 
competition  for  the  compensation  given.” 

Governor  Stocldey,  of  Delaware,  was  no  less 
forcible  in  presenting  his  views.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  is  the  following  pointed  language  : 

“Economy  and  honesty  are  the  corner  stones  of  indi¬ 
vidual  or  state  prosperity. 

“The  ‘spoils  system,’  in  the  use  of  public  salaried 
officers  as  a  means  of  constructing  and  keeping  in  power 
a  political  party,  is  in  direct  hostility  to  economy  and 
honesty,  and  will  prove  not  less  fatal  to  public  than  it 
would  to  private  interests.  What  is  needed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  faithful  and  intelligent  service,  and  anything  that 
tends  to  destroy  fidelity  and  efficiency  is  a  public  in¬ 
jury . 

“  As  a  means  of  fostering  a  party  spirit  against  which 
the  Father  of  his  Country  so  solemnly  warned  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  ‘  spoils  system  ’  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
potent  and  mischievous  agency.  It  has  built  up  an  odi¬ 
ous  machine  in  politics  which  has  proved  destructive  to 
the  conscience  and  character  of  the  office-holding  class, 
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and  visited  with  profound  injury  the  highest  places  of 
administration.  To  reform  all  this  is  the  duty  of  the 
hour,  and  it  should  be  done  despite  the  clamor  of  noisy 
professional  politicians  who  trade  in  offices  and  degrade 
republican  institutions.” 

In  an  instructive  pamphlet  recently  pub¬ 
lished  entitled  “  The  Progress  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,”  the  Rev.  Henry  Lambert,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newton,  Mass.,  civil  service  re¬ 
form  association,  summing  up  the  actual  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  reform  move  in  this  country, 
says  : 

“  It  has  become  operative  over  about  fifteen  thousand 
of  the  public  offices  of  the  United  States,  and  it  can  be 
applied  more  widely  whenever  the  president  so  orders. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  and  bills  favoring  its  introduction  have 
been  pending  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  California,  and  are  pro¬ 
posed  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  Twenty-five  cit¬ 
ies  in  New  York,  with  a  population  of  two  and  one-half 
millions,  and  twenty-three  in  Massachusetts,  comprising 
more  than  half  its  population,  are  now  brought  under 
its  rules.  About  seventy  associations  are  in  existence, 
several  of  which  issue  publications,  some  of  which  are 
periodical,  so  that  thousands  of  documents  are  issued 
monthly.  Stringent  laws  have  been  passed  against  po¬ 
litical  assessments  by  congress,  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Pennsylvania,  and  are  pending  in  other  States. 
And,  where  in  some  cases  they  have  been  defeated,  ic 
has  been  owing  more  to  some  objection  as  to  details, 
rather  than  to  the  principle  involved. 

.  “  In  a  little  over  four  years  all  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished — a  result  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  when  the  movement  began.  And  what 
argues  still  better  for  the  future,  is  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  intelligent,  right-minded  people,  have  come  to 
regard  civil  service  reform  as  essential  to  the  purity  and 
wise  administration  of  our  government.” 

With  this  article,  as  intimated  in  its  com¬ 
mencement,  this  series  is  closed.  What  has 
been  written  and  presented  to  the  readers  of 
the  Index- Appeal  in  these  communications  has 
been  given  to  the  public  with  the  hope  that 
the  attention  of  at  least  a  few  thoughtful  men 
of  both  political  parties  would  be  arrested,  and 
that  friends  to  the  cause  of  civil  service  re- 
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form  would  be  thereby  made.  Kind  words  of 
encouragement  and  approval  received  by  your 
correspondent  from  many  sources  warrant  the 
hope  that  his  labor  has  not  been  without  good 
results. 

Accept  the  thanks  of  your  correspondent 
for  publishing  what  it  has  been  his  pleasure  to 
write. 

Zero. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  August  6,  1885. 


APPENDIX  I. 

[Chapter  27,  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  403.] 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  ami  improve  the  civil  service  ol 
tlie  United  States. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled,  That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  three  persons,  not  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the  same  party,  as 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  said  three  com¬ 
missioners  shall  constitute  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Said  commissioners  shall 
hold  no  other  official  place  under  the  United 
States. 

The  President  may  remove  any  commissioner ; 
and  any  vacancy  in  the  position  of  commissioner 
shall  be  so  filled  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as  to  conform  to 
said  conditions  for  the  first  selection  of  commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  commissioners  shall  each  receive  a  salary  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  And 
each  of  said  commissioners  shall  be  paid  his  neces¬ 
sary  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  commissioner. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com¬ 
missioners  : 

First.  To  aid  the  President,  as  he  may  request, 
in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying  this  act 
into  effect,  and  when  said  rules  shall  have  been 
promulgated  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of 
the  United  States  in  the  departments  and  offices 
to  which  any  such  rules  may  relate  to  aid,  in  all 
proper  ways,  in  carrying  said  rules,  and  any  mod¬ 
ifications  thereof,  into  effect. 

Second.  And,  among  other  things,  said  rules 
shall  provide  and  declare,  as  nearly  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  good  administration  will  warrant,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

First,  for  open,  competitive  examinations  for 
testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  public 
service  now  classified  or  to  be  classified  hereunder. 
Such  examinations  shall  be  practical  in  their  char¬ 
acter,  and  so  far  as  may  be  shall  relate  to  those 
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matters  which  will  fairly  test  the  relative  capacity 
and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  service  into  which  they  seek  to 
be  appointed. 

Second ,  that  all  the  offices,  places,  and  employ¬ 
ments  so  arranged  or  to  be  arranged  in  classes 
shall  be  filled  by  selections  according  to  grade 
from  among  those  graded  highest  as  the  results  of 
such  competitive  examinations. 

Third,  appointments  to  the  public  service  afore¬ 
said  in  the  departments  at  Washington  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  upon  the  basis 
of  population  as  ascertained  at  the  last  preceding 
census.  Every  application  for  an  examination 
shall  contain,  among  other  tilings,  a  statement, 
under  oath,  setting  forth  his  or  her  actual  bona 
fide  residence  at  the  time  of  making  the  applica¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  how  long  he  or  she  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent-  of  such  place. 

Fourth ,  that  there  shall  be  a  period  of  probation 
before  any  absolute  appointment  or  employment 
aforesaid. 

Fifth,  that  no  person  in  the  public  service  is  for 
that  reason  under  any  obligations  to  contribute  to 
any  political  fund,  or  to  render  any  political  serv¬ 
ice,  and  that  he  will  not  be  removed  or  otherwise 
prejudiced  for  refusing  to  do  so. 

Sixth,  that  no  person  in  said  service  has  any 
right  to  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  to 
coerce  the  political  action  of  any  person  or  body. 

Seventh,  there  shall  be  non-competitive  examin¬ 
ations  in  all  proper  cases  before  the  commission, 
when  competent  persons  do  not  compete,  after 
notice  has  been  given  of  the  existence  of  the 
vacancy,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  commissioners  as  to  the  manner  of  giving 
notice. 

Eighth,  that  notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  by 
the  appointing  power  to  said  commission  of  the 
persons  selected  for  appointment  or  employment 
from  among  those  who  have  been  examined,  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  such  persons,  of  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  any  such  persons  after  probation,  of  trans¬ 
fers,  resignations,  and  removals,  and  of  the  date 
thereof,  and  a  record  of  the  same  shall  be  kept  by 
said  commission. 

And  any  necessary  exceptions  from  said  eight 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  rules  shall  be  set 
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forth  in  connection  with  such  rules,  and  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  stated  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  commission. 

Third.  Said  commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
rules  that  may  be  made  by  the  President,  make 
regulations  for,  and  have  control  of,  such  exami¬ 
nations,  and,  through  its  members  or  the  exam¬ 
iners,  it  shall  supervise  and  preserve  the  records 
of  the  same  ;  and  said  commission  shall  keep  min¬ 
utes  of  its  own  proceedings. 

Fourth.  Said  commission  may  make  investiga¬ 
tions  concerning  the  facts,  and  may  report  upon 
all  matters  touching  the  enforcement  and  effects 
of  said  rules  and  regulations,  and  concerning  the 
action  of  any  examiner  or  board  of  examiners 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  its  own  subordinates, 
and  those  in  the  public  service,  in  respect  to  the 
execution  of  this  act. 

Fifth.  Said  commission  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  for  transmission  to  Con¬ 
gress,  showing  its  own  action,  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  and  the  exceptions  thereto  in  force,  the 
practical  effects  thereof,  and  any  suggestions  it 
may  approve  for  the  more  effectual  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  commission  is  authorized  to 
employ  a  chief  examiner,  a  part  of  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  under  its  direction,  to  act  with  the  exam¬ 
ining  boards,  so  far  as  practicable,  whether  at 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  and  to  secure  accuracy, 
uniformity,  and  justice  in  all  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  him.  The 
chief  examiner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
he  shall  be  paid  his  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  Ins  duty.  The  com¬ 
mission  shall  have  a  secretary,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  one 
thou  sane  l  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  It  may, 
when  necessary,  employ  a  stenographer,  and  a 
messenger,  who  shall  be  paid,  when  employed, 
the  former  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  commission  shall, 
at  Washington,  and  in  one  or  more  places  in  each 
State  and  Territory  where  examinations  are  to 
take  place,  designate  and  select  a  suitable  number 
of  persons,  not  less  than  three,  in  the  official  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  said  State  or 
Territory,  after  consulting  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  office  in  which  such  persons  serve,  to  be 
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members  of  boards  of  examiners,  and  may  at  any 
time  substitute  any  other  person  in  said  service 
living  in  such  State  or  Territory  in  the  place  of 
any  one  so  selected.  Such  boards  of  examiners 
shall  be  so  located  as  to  make  it  reasonably  con¬ 
venient  and  inexpensive  for  applicants  to  attend 
before  them  ;  and  where  there  are  persons  to  be 
examined  in  any  State  or  Territory,  examinations 
shall  be  held  therein  at  least  twice  in  each  year. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  postmaster, 
and  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  any 
place  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
examinations  are  directed  by  the  President  or  by 
said  board  to  be  held,  to  allow  the  reasonable  use 
of  the  public  buildings  for  holding  such  examina¬ 
tions,  and  in  all  proper  ways  to  facilitate  the 
same. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  suitable  and  conven¬ 
ient  rooms  and  accommodations  to  be  assigned  or 
provided,  and  to  be  furnished,  heated,  and  lighted, 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  said  commission  and  said  examinations, 
and  to  cause  the  necessary  stationery  and  other 
articles  to  be  supplied,  and  the  necessary  printing 
to  be  done  for  said  commission. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  said  commissioner,  examiner, 
copyist,  or  messenger,  or  any  person  in  the  public 
service  who  shall  willfully  and  corruptly,  by  him¬ 
self  or  in  co-operation  with  one  or  more  other  per¬ 
sons,  defeat,  deceive,  or  obstruct  any  person  in  re¬ 
spect  of  his  or  her  right  of  examination  according 
to  any  such  rules  or  regulations,  or  who  shall  will¬ 
fully,  corruptly,  and  falsely  mark,  grade,  esti¬ 
mate,  or  report  upon  the  examination  or  proper 
standing  of  any  person  examined  hereunder,  or 
aid  in  so  doing,  or  who  shall  willfully  and  cor¬ 
ruptly  make  any  false  representations  concerning 
the  same  or  concerning  the  person  examined,  or 
who  shall  willfully  and  corruptly  furnish  to  any 
person  any  special  or  secret  information  for  the 
purpose  of  either  improving  or  injuring  the  pros¬ 
pects  or  chances  of  any  person  so  examined,  or  to 
be  examined,  being  appointed,  employed,  or  pro¬ 
moted,  shall  for  each  such  offence  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  ten  days, 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 
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Sec.  6.  That  within  sixty  days  a*. ter  the  passage 
of  tiiis  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  as  near  conformity  as  may  be 
to  the  classification  of  certain  clerks  now  existing 
under  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third  section  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  to  arrange  in  classes  the  sev¬ 
eral  clerks  and  persons  employed  by  the  collector, 
naval  officer,  surveyor,  and  appraisers,  or  either  of 
them,  or  being  in  the  public  service,  at  their  re¬ 
spective  offices  in  each  customs  district  where  the 
whole  number  of  said  clerks  and  persons  shall  be 
all  together  as  many  as  fifty.  And  thereafter, 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  said  Secretary  shall  make  the  like  classifica¬ 
tion  or  arrangement  of  clerks  and  persons  so  em¬ 
ployed,  in  connection  with  any  said  office  or  offices, 
in  any  other  customs  district.  And,  upon  like  re¬ 
quest,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  said  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  arrange  in  one  or  more  said  classes,  or 
of  existing  classes,  any  other  clerks,  agents,  or 
persons  employed  under  his  department  in  any 
said  district  not  now  classified ;  and  every  such  ar¬ 
rangement  and  classification  upon  being  made 
shall  be  reported  to  the  President. 

Second.  W ithin  said  sixty  days  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  in  general  conformity 
to  said  one  hundred  and  sixty-tliird  section,  to 
eparately  arrange  in  classes  the  several  clerks  and 
ersons  employed,  or  in  the  public  service,  at  each 
ost-office,  or  under  any  postmaster  of  the  United 
tates,  where  the  whole  number  of  said  clerks  and 
persons  shall  together  amount  to  as  many  as  fifty. 
And  thereafter,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  direction 
of  the  President,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General  to  arrange  in  like  classes  the  clerks 
and  persons  so  employed  in  the  postal  service  in 
connection  with  any  other  post-office;  and  every 
such  arrangement  and  classification  upon  being 
made  shall  be  reported  to  the  President. 

Third.  That  from  time  to  time  said  Secretary, 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  each  of  the  heads  of 
departments  mentioned  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eighth  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and 
each  head  of  an  office,  shall,  on  the  direction  of 
the  President,  and  for  facilitating  the  execution 
of  this  act,  respectively  revise  any  then  existing 
classification  or  arrangement  of  those  in  their  re¬ 
spective  departments  and  offices,  and  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  examination  herein  provided  for, 
include  in  one  or  more  of  such  classes,  so  far  as 
practicable,  subordinate  places,  clerks,  and  officers 
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in  the  public  service  pertaining  to  their  respective 
departments  not  before  classified  for  examination. 

Sec.  7.  That  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  passage  of  this  act  no  officer  or  clerk  shall 
be  appointed,  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  to 
enter  or  be  promoted  in  either  of  the  said  classes 
now  existing,  or  that  may  be  arranged  hereunder 
pursuant  to  said  rules,  until  he  has  passed  an  ex¬ 
amination,  or  is  shown  to  be  specially  exempted 
from  such  examination  in  conformity  herewith. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
take  from  those  honorably  discharged  from  the 
military  or  naval  service  any  preference  conferred 
by  the  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  section 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  nor  to  take  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  any  authority  not  inconsistent  with  this  act 
conferred  by  the  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-third 
section  of  said  statutes  ;  nor  shall  any  officer  not 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  or  any 
person  merely  employed  as  a  laborer  or  workman, 
be  required  to  be  classified  hereunder;  nor,  unless 
by  direction  of  the  Senate,  shall  any  person  who 
has  been  nominated  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
be  required  to  be  classified  or  to  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  person  habitually  using  intoxi¬ 
cating  beverages  to  excess  shall  be  appointed  to,, 
or  retained  in,  any  office,  appointment,  or  employ¬ 
ment  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  ap¬ 
plicable. 

Sec.  9.  That  whenever  there  are  already  two  or 
more  members  of  a  family  in  the  public  service  in 
the  grades  covered  by  this  act,  no  other  member 
of  such  family  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to 
any  of  said  grades. 

Sec.  10.  That  no  recommendation  of  any  person 
who  shall  apply  for  office  or  place  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  which  may  be  given  by  any  Sen¬ 
ator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
except  as  to  the  character  or  residence  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  shall  be  received  or  considered  by  any 
person  concerned  in  making  any  examination  or 
appointment  under  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  That  no  Senator,  or  Representative,  or 
Territorial  Delegate  of  the  Congress,  or  Senator, 
Representative,  or  Delegate  elect,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  of  either  of  said  houses,  and  no  executive, 
judicial,  military,  or  naval  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  clerk  or  employee  of  any  depart¬ 
ment,  branch,  or  bureau  of  the  executive,  judicial, 
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or  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  solicit  or  receive,  or  bo 
in  any  manner  concerned  in  soliciting  or  receiving, 
any  assessment,  subscription,  or  contribution  for 
any  political  purpose  whatever,  from  any  officer, 
clerk,  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  or  any  de¬ 
partment,  branch,  or  bureau  thereof,  or  from  any 
person  receiving  any  salary  or  compensation  from 
moneys  derived  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  That  no  person  shall,  in  any  room  or 
building  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
mentioned  in  this  act,  or  in  any  navy-yard,  fort, 
or  arsenal,  solicit  in  any  manner  whatever,  or  re¬ 
ceive  any  contribution  of  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  for  any  political  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  13.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  mentioned  in  this  act  shall  discharge,  or 
promote,  or  degrade,  or  in  manner  change  the 
official  rank  or  compensation  of  any  other  officer 
or  employee,  or  promise  or  threaten  so  to  do,  for 
giving  or  withholding  or  neglecting  to  make  any 
contribution  of  money  or  other  valuable  tiling  for 
any  political  purpose. 

Sec.  14.  That  no  officer,  clerk,  or  other  person 
n  the  service  of  the  United  States,  shall,  directly 
>r  indirectly,  give  or  hand  over  to  any  other  officer, 
:lerk,  or  person  in  the  service  of  the  United 
hates,  or  to  any.  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House 
)f  Representatives,  or  Territorial  Delegate,  any 
money  or  other  valuable  thing  on  account  of  or  to 
be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  any  political  object 
whatever. 

Sec.  15.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
violating  any  provision  of  the  four  foregoing  sec¬ 
tions  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  by 
such  fine  and  imprisonment  both,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Approved,  January  sixteenth,  1883. 
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A  List  of  Journals  Published  and  Pub¬ 
lications  Issued  in  Support  of  the 
Cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 


The  Civil  Service  Record  is  published  by 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associations  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge.  Friends  of  the  cause  are  asked 
to  subscribe.  Terms,  50  cents  per  annum. 
Address,  WILLIAM  SIMES, 

Treasurer  Civil  Service  Reform  Association. 
P.  O.  Box  3084,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  is  requested  that  material  for  publication  in  the 
Record  be  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  V.  KELLEN, 

P.  O.  Box  1158,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Civil  Service  Reformer,  the  official  or¬ 
gan  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of 
Maryland,  is  published  on  the  first  day  of  the- 
month  during  the  year,  and  is  for  sale  at  all  the 
leading  news  stands  in  Baltimore  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  Dealers  will  be  supplied  with  copies  by  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  News  Companies. 

Matter  intended  for  publication  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  “  Editor  of  The  Civil  Service  Reformer, 
Baltimore.” 

The  subscription  rate,  until  further  notice,  will 
be  one  dollar  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
Advertising  rates  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  Business  Manager,  Henry  C.  Wagner,  Room 
No.  9  Wilson  Building,  to  whom  subscriptions  and 
all  business  communications  should  be  sent. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CIVIL 
SERVICE  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

Record  of  Conference  at  Newport,  1881.  Per 
copy,  10  ctsf 

Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
1882,  with  address  by  George  Willi  am  Curtis, 
Per  copy,  10  cts.  Per  100,  -  $7  50 
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The  same  for  1883.  Per  copy,  10  cts.  Per  100,  $7  50 

The  same  for  1884.  Per  copy,  10  cts.  Per  100,  $7  50 

The  same  for  1885.  Per  copy,  10  cts.  Per  100,  $7  50 

Report  on  the  Expediency  of  Asking  Candi¬ 
dates  for  Public  Office  their  Views  on 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Per  copy,  10  cts.  Per 

100,  -  -  -  -  $7  50 

Address  to  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  all  De¬ 

nominations  in  the  United  States.  By 
John  Jay.  Per  copy,  2  cts.  Per  100,  $1  50 

Address  to  the  Voters  of  the  United  States. 
By  George  William  Curtis.  Per  copy,  1 
ct*.  Per  100,  -  -  -  75  cts. 

The  Four  Years’  Term,  or  Rotation  in  Office. 
By  Frederick  W.  Whitridge,  Per  copy. 
3  cts.  Per  100,  -  -  $2  00 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CIVIL 
SERVICE  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  Purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  including  its  constitution. 
Per  copy,  5  cts.  Per  100,  -  $2  75 

II.  The  Beginning  of  the  Spoils  System  in 

the  National  Government,  1829-30. 
(Reprinted  by  permission,  from  Parton’s 
“Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.”  Per  copy, 
5  cts.  Per  100,  -  -  $3  00 

III.  The  Spoils  System  and  Civil  Service  Re¬ 

form  in  the  Custom-House  and  Post- 
Office  at  New  York.  By  Dorman  B. 
Eaton.  136  pages,  8vo.  Per  copy,  25  cts. 
Per  100,  -  -  -  ‘  $10  00 

IV.  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  New  "York 

Custom-House.  By  Willard  Brown. 
Per  copy,  5  cts.  Per  100,  -  $3  00 

V.  Term  and  Tenure  of  Office.  By  Dor¬ 
man  B.  Eaton.  Second  edition,  abridged. 
Per  copy,  15  cts.  Per  100,  -  $10  00 

VII.  The  Danger  of  an  Office-Holding  Aris¬ 
tocracy.  By  E.  L.  Godkin.  Per  copy, 
5  cts.  Per  100,  -  -  $3  00 

What  the  Competitive  Examinations  Really 
are.  Per  copy,  3  cts.  Per  100,  -  $2  00 

Daniel  Webster  and  tiie  Spoils  System.  An 
extract  from  Senator  Bayard’s  oration  at 
Dartmouth  College,  June,  1882.  Per  copy, 
3  cts.  Per  100,  -  -  $1  50 
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The  “Pendleton  Bill.”  Bill  to  Regulate  and 
Improve  the  Civil  Service  of  the  United 
States,  as  approved.  Per  copy,  3  cts.  per 
100,  -  -  -  $1  50 

How  YOU  MAY  AID  ClVIL  SERVICE  REFORM.  By 
Alexander  Fullerton.  Per  copy,  5  cts. 

The  Civil  Service  of  Cities.  Police  and  Fire 
Departments.  A  Report  to  the  C.  S.  R.  A.  of 
N.Y.,  made  by  request  of  the  State  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission.  Per  copy,  -  5  cts. 

What  has  been  done  in  New  York  and  may  be 
done  elsewhere.  Per  copy,  1  ct.  Per 
100,  -  30  cts. 

Report  of  Mr.  Hoblitzell,  from  the  House 
Commitee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
against  the  Bill  to  repeal  the  ‘  ‘  Pendleton 
Bill,”  June  7tli,  1884.  Per  copy,  -  1  ct. 

Debate  on  Civil  Service  Reform  before  7th 
Congress  of  P.  E.  Church.  Per  copy,  5  cts. 

The  Competitive  Test.  By  Edward  M.  Shep¬ 
ard.  Per  copy,  -  -  10  cts. 

Annual  Report  of  the  C.  S.  R.  A.  of  N.  Y  ,  May, 

1883.  Per  copy,  -  -  3  cts. 

The  same  for  1884.  Per  copy,  3  cts. 

The  same  for  1885.  Per  copy,  -  3  cts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain.  By  Dorman  B. 
Eaton.  Per  copy,  -  -  25  cts. 

New  York  City  Civil  Service  Regulations. 
Per  copy,  -  -  -  5  cts. 

Report  of  the  N.  Y.  Civil  Service  Commission, 

1884. 

Orders  for  the  publications  will  be  filled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Potts,  Secretary,  4  Pine  Street,  or  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  or  by  any  book-seller  by  reference  to  list. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RE¬ 
FORM  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

I.  The  Need,  Object,  and  Method  of  Civil 
Service  Reform.  Per  copy,  3  cts.  Per 
100,  -  -  $2  00 

II.  Boss-ism  and  Civil  Service  Reform.  By 
John  Andrews  Harris.  Per  copy, 

5  cts.  Per  100,  -  -  $3  00 
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III.  The  American  Incubus.  B}r  Thomas 

Leaming. 

Remarks  on  the  Pendleton  and  Willis 
Civil  Service  Reform  Bills.  By  John 
Andrews  Harris.  Per  copy,  5  cts. 
Per  100,  -  $3  00 

IV.  Addresses  by  George  M.  Dallas  and 

•Hampton  L.  Carson,  Association  Hall, 
Nov.  23rd,  1881.  Per  copy,  10  cts.  Per 
100,  -  -  $5  00 

V.  Taxes  on  Workingmen.  By  Charles 

Richardson.  Per  copy,  3  cts.  Per 

100,  -  -  -  $2  00 

VI.  How  English  Elections  Have  Been 

Made  Real  and  Effective  Tests  of 
Public  Opinion.  By  Thomas  Leaming. 
Per  copy,  5  cts.  Per  100,  -  $3  00 

VII.  Competitive  Examinations.  By  W.  W. 

Montgomery.  Per  copy,  5  cts.  Per 

100,  -  -  $3  00 

VIII.  HOW  YOU  MAY  AID  ClVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 

By  Alexander  Fullerton.  Per  copy, 
5  cts.  Per  100,  -  -  $3  00 

IX.  Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Reform — Wistar  Prize  Essay  1. 

X.  Civil,  Service  Reform —Wistar  Prize 
Essay  2. 

Orders  for  publications  will  be  filled  by 

R.  Francis  Wood,  Secretary, 

263  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  tlie  Reports  of  1884.) 

Containing  a  catalogue  of  all  Non-Elective 
Positions,  with  the  Compensation  of  each,  and 
full  information  in  regard  to  the  Open  Competi¬ 
tive  Examinations  under  the  Act  of  1883  ;  also  a 
Description  of  the  Civil  Service  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  their  Munici¬ 
palities  under  recent  laws.  By  John  M.  Com¬ 
stock,  Chairman  of  tlie  U.  S.  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers  for  the  Customs  Service  in  Neio  York  City. 
12mo.,  -  $2. 

HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The  Progress  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  By 
Rev.  IIenry  Lambert. 
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Orders  filled  by  Jas.  P.  Tolman,  Secretary  of 
the  Newton  Civil  Service  Reform  Association , 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

The  Spoils  System  and  National  Legislation. 
— The  Claims  of  Locality.  Two  Essays. 
By  Wm.  H.  White. 

Orders  filled  by  Chas.  P.  Ware,  Secretary  of 
the  Brooklyne  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
Brooklyne,  Mass. 
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“  Civil  Service  versus  the  Spoils  System,  by 
Mr,  George  S.  Bernard,  has  been  received  from 
the  publisher,  John  B.  Alden,  New  York.  It  is  a 
series  of  timely  and  well-written  articles  on  the 
subject  that  is  now  engrossing  much  public  atten¬ 
tion,  by  a  gentleman  of  Petersburgh,  Va.,  and 
they  originally  appeared  in  the  Index-Appeal  of 
that  city.  We  do  not  concur  in  Mr.  Bernard’s 
views,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  more  than 
once  heretofore ;  but  we  heartily  recognize  his 
earnest  zeal  and  his  vigorous  ability  as  displayed 
in  these  articles — which  are  interesting  to  all  men, 
no  matter  which  side  of  the  question  they  take, 
and  they  are  full  of  inf ormation  not  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  work 
is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  leading  so-called  ‘  Re¬ 
formers.”’ — The  Whig,  Richmond,  Va. 

♦ 

“The  articles  are  well-written  and  show  that 
the  author  has  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  he  presents.”  —  The  Christian  Standard, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“  They  are  thoughtful  and  embody  a  volume  of 
facts  that  are  convenient  for  reference.”  —  The 
Virginian,  Norfolk,  Va. 

‘  ‘  Here,  for  a  few  cents,  the  reader  has  put  in 
his  possession  a  capital  book  on  the  importance 
to  this  country  of  a  reform  in  the  civil  service ; 
that  offices  shall  be  bestowed  upon  competent 
men  and  not  as  a  reward  to  the  politician.  We 
have  no  words  wherewith  to  convey  our  idea  of 
the  importance  of  a  book  like  this.  Written  by  a 
citizen  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  it  ought  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.” — Southern  Churchman,  Richmond,  Va. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  evidences  of  the 
advance  in  political  opinion  in  the  South  is  the 
series  of  letters  on  the  ‘  Civil  Service  versus  the 
Spoils  System’  originally  contributed  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Bernard  to  the  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Index- Appeal,  and  more  recently  reprinted  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  in  this  city.  These  papers  contain  a 
candid  and  very  careful  review  of  the  history  of 
the  application  of  the  merit  system  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  Great  Britain,  together  with 
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plain  and  forcible  arguments  in  its  favor.  The 
journal  in  which  they  were  first  published  is  an 
independent  Democratic  paper,  and  the  papers 
attracted  much  attention  and  wide  approval  in 
the  South,  where  the  reform  idea  is  making  steady 
progress.” — The  Times,  New  York. 

“Mr.  Bernard  discusses  the  whole  question  in 
a  clear  and  popular  manner,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  highest  use  in  correcting  misapprehen¬ 
sion  and  in  showing  the  simple  common  sense  of 
the  movement,” — Harper's  Weekly. 

“Mr.  Bernard’s  task  has  been  admirably  per¬ 
formed.  His  letters,  with  the  notes  and  other 
illustrative  matter,  make  up  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  little  volume,  and  one  which  should  be 
widely  disseminated.” — L.  M.  Blackford,  in  the 
Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette. 

“The  articles  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
the  author  has  drawn  freely  from  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  and  most  authentic  sources.” — North  Ameri¬ 
can,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

‘  ‘  They  are  a*strong  appeal  for  the  Merit  sys¬ 
tem.” — Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

‘  ‘  They  originally  appeared  in  the  Petersburg 
Index- Appeal,  and  were  well  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  in  their  present  amended  form.  It  was  not, 
we  presume,  Mr.  Bernard’s  intention  or  endeavor 
to  strike  out  in  any  particularly  original  line  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  reform  of  the  civil  service,  but  he 
has  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  information 
on  the  subject,  which  renders  his  little  pamphlet 
an  invaluable  companion  for  those  who  already 
believe  in  the  merit  system,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  seek  information  on  the  subject.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  said  about  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  the  present  civil  service  law,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  principles,  which  cannot  be  found  in 
Mr.  Bernard’s  pamphlet.” — News  and  Courier, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

“It  is  a  book  of  importance  to  the  public  at 
large  and  to  every  politician.  All  that  is  of  value 
to  the  question  is  here  ably  presented.” — Item, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“We  are  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  before  us  a 
pamphlet  which  has  so  good  an  object  and  whose 
matter  has  been  so  intelligently  presented  to  the 
public.  *  *  *  The  work  itself  shows  careful 
study,  and  thorough  familiarity  of  the  author 
with  his  subject,  and  is,  in  the  main,  written  with 
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an  earnestness  that  gives  a  manly  promise  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  good  work  that  he  has  undertaken. ” — 
The  Virginia  University  Magazine. 

“This  work  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  Virginian  newspaper,  with 
the  hope  of  directing  the  minds  of  Southern  voters 
to  the  importance,  as  a  political  movement,  of  the 
civil  service  reform.  They  discuss  in  a  calm  and 
impartial  manner  the  merits  of  that  reform,  and 
give  much  helpful  information  bearing  on  the 
subject.  In  the  Appendix,  the  Civil  Service  Act  is 
given  in  full,  with  a  list  of  journals  published  and 
publications  issued  in  support  of  the  cause.” — 
Index,  Boston,  Mass. 

“This  little  manual  contains  a  series  of  well- 
written  letters  upon  the  ‘  Civil  Service,’  for  the 
columns  of  a  Democratic  paper — the  Index- Appeal 
— published  in  Petersburg,  Va.  They  give  an  ex¬ 
cellent  exposition  of  the  reform,  the  necessity  for 
it,  the  debates  in  Congress  and  party  discussions, 
with  the  character  and  perils  of  the  spoils  system. 
It  is  a  good  tract  to  circulate.” — Zion's  Herald , 
Boston  Mass. 

“John  B.  Alden,  893  Pearl  street,  New  York, 
has  ready  Civil  Service  versus  the  Spoils  Sys¬ 
tem,  by  George  S.  Bernard  ;  price,  10  cents.  It 
gives  to  the  public  much  valuable  information  on 
this  very  important  topic.” — Journal  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“John  B.  Alden,  of  New  York,  publishes  in 
paper  a  collection  of  essays  by  George  S.  Bernard, 
entitled  ‘  Civil  Service  Versus  the  Spoils  System,’ 
which  are  of  sufficient  value  in  the  current  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  subject  to  enlist  the  commendation 
of  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Pendleton  and  other  pronounced 
advocates  of  the  reform.” — Universalist,  Chicago. 

‘  ‘  Taken  together,  Mr.  Bernard’s  letters  form  a 
concise  history  of  the  movement  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  and,  as  such,  supplies  just  what 
was  greatly  needed.  We  commend  it  to  all  who 
wish  to  read  a  history  of  the  reform.” — Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Record ,  Boston,  Mass. 

“  This  book  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  letters  to 
the  Petersburg  Index- Appeal,  written  to  explain 
and  justify  the  principles  of  the  Pendleton  Bill. 
That  so  close  an  examination  of  the  Reform  should 
have  been  made  and  first  published  in  Virginia,  a 
State  whose  people  are  commonly  supposed  to  feel 
indifferent  to  the  cause,  is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  public  opinion  will  soon  be  awakened  in  all 
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quarters.  The  author  has  digested  into  a  space  of 
about  one  hundred  pages  many  of  the  recent 
speeches  and  articles  upon  the  subject,  and  to  this 
has  added  a  short  sketch  of  the  Reform  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  Great  Britain,  and  another  of  the 
way  abuses  crept  into  our  own  service.  In  the 
course  of  this  he  quotes  Jefferson’s  description  of 
the  Four  Years’  Term  Act :  ‘  The  late  mischievous 
law,’  which  ‘  saps  the  constitutional  and  salutary 
functions  of  the  President,  and  introduces  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  intrigue  and  corruption  which  will  soon 
leaven  the  mass,  not  only  of  Senators,  but  of  citi¬ 
zens.’  The  book  deserves  to  circulate  in  the  South 
for  recalling  how  Jefferson  and  Calhoun  de¬ 
nounced  the  beginning  of  the  spoils  system.” — The 
Civil  Service  Reformer,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OPINIONS. 

“  Have  read  articles  with  great  interest,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  others.  No  higher  or  more  im¬ 
portant  matter  can  exercise  the  talent,  and  arouse 
the  exertion  of  patriotic  citizens,  and  few  jobs 
more  onerous  in  that  direction  can  be  conceived.” 
—A.  M.  Keiley,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  20,  1884. 


“  Let  me  thank  you  for  sending  me  your  articles 
on  Civil  Service  Reform.  I  have  read  them  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure.  They  give  me  more 
hope  than  I  have  hitherto  entertained  that  some¬ 
thing  practical  may  be  accomplished  in  that  di¬ 
rection  after  a  time.  I  fear,  however,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  time.  I  will  be  glad  for  you  to  send  me 
such  articles  as  you  may  hereafter  write  on  the 
question.” — Wm,  J.  Robertson,  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  Ex- Judge  of  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  August  27,  1884. 


“  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thanking  you  again  for 
copies  of  your  series  of  articles  on  the  Civil  Service 
question,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  them.” — 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  October  31,  1884. 


“I  have  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
sending  me  the  series  of  articles  on  ‘  the  Reform 
of  the  Civil  Service  ;  ’  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
you  will  do  the  like  favor  as  to  the  articles  that  are 
to  come.  All  that  is  needed  to  secure  the  firm  es¬ 
tablishment  and  extension  of  the  merit  system  is 
that  the  public  mind  shall  be  educated  by  intelli¬ 
gent  discussion.” — Geo.  H.  Pendleton,  U.  S.  Min¬ 
ister  to  Germany,  November  5,  1884. 


“I  am  requested  to  ask  if  you  intend  to  publish 
later  in  pamphlet  form  your  series  of  articles,  with 
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which  to  date  you  lately  favored  us.  They  form 
a  very  valuable  condensation  of  the  history  of  the 
movement.  If  you  should  so  publish  them,  this 
Association  would  like  at  least  100  copies.” — Wm. 
V.  Kellen,  Assis’t  Secretary  Civil  Service  As¬ 
sociation  of  Boston,  Mass.,  November  7,  1884. 


“  I  have  just  got  through  reading  Mr.  Bernard’s 
articles  on  Civil  Service  Reform,  copies  of  which 
you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me,  and  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  They  are  eminently  correct  in  principle 
and  highly  instructive.  Mr.  Bernard  is  doing  a 
very  meritorious  work,  and  I  hope  he  will  go  on. 
The  passage  of  the  Government  from  one  party  to 
another  gives  so  intelligent  a  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  just  now  especial  importance.” — Carl  Schurz, 
Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  D.  L.  Selke,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  Index- Appeal,  December  20,  1884. 


“  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  another  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  Civil  Service  Reform. 
It  is  very  strong  in  argument  and  very  persuasive 
as  to  methods.  Surely  such  efforts  will  bring  forth 
fruits  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
Democracy  of  Virginia  should  instantly  heed  your 
very  wise  advice.” — Geo.  H.  Pendleton,  January 
23,  1885. 


‘ 4 1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  copy  of 
your  paper  Number  Eight  upon  Reform  in  the  Civil 
Service,  and  I  beg  to  congratulate  you  sincerely 
upon  the  good  work  that  you  are  doing.  Your 
clear  and  forcible  statements  cannot  fail  to  impress 
public  opinion.”  —  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  Editor  of 
Harper's  Weekly ,  January  24,  1885. 


“We  have  received  and  read  with  great  interest 
and  pleasure  the  articles  you  have  so  kindly  sent 
us.  Your  plan  is  the  only  one,  we  believe,  for 
reaching  permanent  success  in  the  matter,  and  we 
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trust  that  you  will  continue  your  admirable  work.” 
— The  Editor  of  the  Civil  Service  Reformer,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  January  29,  1885. 


“  I  have  carefully  examined  the  material  you 
have  arranged  under  the  title  of  ‘Civil  Service 
Reform  vs.  the  Spoils  System,’  and  I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  publish  it.  You  have  clearly  and  forci¬ 
bly  presented  the  main  issues  in  a  most  readable 
style.  Such  a  publication  as  you  propose  would 
be  especially  useful  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  is  little  information  on  the  subject, 
and  not  sufficient  interest  to  purchase  and  read  a 
more  extended  essay.  I  shall  hope  soon  to  hear 
that  your  material  is  being  printed,  and  am  sure 
that  when  it  appears  its  own  merits  will  commend 
it  to  public  attention.” — Dorman  B.  Eaton,  April 
13,  1885. 
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LATEST  ISSUES  OF  THE  ELZEVIR  LIBRARY : 

Civil  Service  vs.  The  Spoils  System.  By  George  S.  Bernard, 
Last  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb,  . 

Love.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 

Essays  of  Eiia.  By  Charles  Lamb, 

Heroism.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  . 

Holyoake’s  Manual  of  Co-operation, 

Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  . 

Obiter  Dicta.  Augustine  Birrell, 

Alden’s  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature,  Part  II., 

On  Leaves.  Illustrated.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock, 

Alden’s  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature,  Part  I., 

Thomas  Carlyle.  By  the  Author  of  Obiter  Dicta, 

Great  Thoughts  from  Greek  Authors.  Euripides, 

The  same:  Demosthenes,  Diogenes, 

The  same:  Aristotle,  etc., 

The  same:  Aristophanes,  etc., 

The  same:  iEsehylus,  Anacreon,  etc.,  . 

Emerson.  Matthew  Arnold, 

Physical  Education.  Spencer,. 

Moral  Education.  Spencer, 

Intellectual  Education.  Spencer, 

What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth, 

The  War  for  the  Union.  W.  Phillips,  . 

Wendell  Phillips.  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis, 

Numbers.  Matthew  Arnold, 

On  Liberty.  John  Stuart  Mill, 

Rokeby.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Milton.  T.  Babington  Macaulay,  . 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  , 

Marmion.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater, 

Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Goethe 
The  Raven,  etc.  Edgar  A.  Poe, 

Ethics  of  the  Dust,  John  Ruskin, 

Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  John  Ruskin, 

Sesame  and  Lilies.  John  Ruskin, 

Luther  Anecdotes.  Dr.  Macaulay, 

Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Dr.  Macaulay,  . 

The  Understanding.  John  Locke, 

Battle  of  the  Books.  Dean  Swift, 

The  Heart. of  Bruce,  etc.  Aytoun, 

Virginia,  Ivry,  The  Armada.  Macaulay, 

The  Ancient  Mariner.  Coleridge  . 

Mazeppa.  Lord  Byron,  . 
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ALDEN’S  CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

{Universal  Xiterature 

Presenting  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices ,  and 

Specimens  from  the  Writings  of  Eminent  Authors  of  all  Ages  and  all 
Nations.  To  be  published  in  parts  of  160  pages  each,  paper  covers,  and 
in  volumes  of  480  pages,  bound  in  fine  cloth,  gilt  tops.  Price,  per  part, 
15  cents  ;  per  volume,  60  cents.  Uubound  parts,  if  in  good  condition, 
may  be  exchanged  for  bound  volumes  at  any  tim  ^ving  the  differ¬ 

ence  in  price.  The  leaves  may  be  cut  but  the  edg€ 

The  work  which  is  here  presented  is  the  ouu^*^_ 
years  of  planning  and  preparation.  W e  believe  its  announcement  will 
be  received  with  universal  pleasure  by  our  patrons  and  by  lovers  of 
good  literature  the  world  over. 

We  intend  that  this  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature 
shall  be  an  INDISPENSABLE  work  of  reference  in  every  library  ;  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  what  is  worth  knowing  of  the  literature  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  it  is  accessible  to  scholars  in  the  English  tongue  ;  a 
treasury  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  such  as  never  before 
has  been  attainable  in  one  work. 

The  work  will  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  su<bh  work 
can  be  thoroughly  well  done ,  and  as  the  patronage  of  the  public  will 
warrant.  We  cannot,  now,  state  precisely  what  will  be  the  number 
of  volumes,  but  probably  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty. 

“John  B.  Alden’s  latest  adventure  in  cheap  literature  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  one  of  his  most  useful.  It  is  to  be  arranged  alphabetically. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  each  author  is  to  be  given  with-  a  list  of  his 
principal  works,  and  extracts  sufficiently  long  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  and  tone  of  his  leading  books.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to 
American  writers.” — Republican ,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D.,  says  :  “I  am  strongly  impressed 
with  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  the  work  as  a  popular  educator  in  a 
high  department  of  learning.  The  plan  is  admirable.  Combining  as 
it  does  a  personal  knowledge  of  an  author  with  specimens  of  his  or  her 
best  literary  productions,  gives  it  an  inestimable  power  for  good 
among  the  people.” 

The  Transcript,  Boston,  says  :  “  It  is  smaller  in  size  than  the 
ordinary  cyclopedia — a  decided  advantage,  to  begin  with.  It  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  in  convenient  and  compact  form,  and  at  a  moderate 
cost,  a  complete  survey  of  the  written  literature  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
peoples.  Its  articles  are  prepared  with  due  care,  and  an  examination 
shows  them  to  be  of  as  high  a  character  and  as  av  ’"oritative  as  those 
of  standard  works  of  the  kind.” 

“  Mr.  Alden’s  idea  and  enterprise  in  the  >  *  it  should 

be  encouraged  generously.  He  places  within  ”  who 

read,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  world’s  literature  a±* 
made  it,  and  helps  them  to  form  a  good  literary  tasw 
literary  culture.  To  know  what  is  for  him  to  read,  is  u. 
culty  of  the  self -instructor.  This  cyclopedia  tells  him,  with  * 
tive  quotations.  To  all  it  is  a  complete  and  reliable  guide  to  the  .. 
reading.” — Globe,  Boston,  Mass. 


By  MB.  MAUBICE  THOME  SON,  Author  of 

“Songs  of  Fair  Weather,”  “At  Love’s  Extremes,”  Etc.  Long  16mo., 
fine  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  top.  JOHN  15.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 
New  York. 

“  When  Maurice  Thompson  employs  his  pen  in  writing  of 
outdoor  life,  with  its  kaleidoscopic  shifting  of  scenes  and  its  endless 
succession  of  incidents,  only  to  be  seen  by  those  who  have  special 
gifts  of  observation,  he  is  a  fascinating  writer.  His  descriptions  of 
wood  and  adventure  are  graphic  and  racy.  They  are  full  of  the  lore 
of  nature  and  appeal  forcibly  to  that  savage  instinct  which  all  the 
training  of  civilization  can  never  wholly  eliminate  from  man.  In  the 
woods  he  is  at  home  and  almost  inimitable.  This  volume  contains 
some  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Every  man  who  has  ever  tramped 
through  the  woods  with  gun  or  rod  ;  or,  better,  without  either,  will 
recognize  the  genuine  forest  flavor  in  them  blended  with  just  enough 
of  book  learning  to  give  it  the  additional  zest  of  fuller  knowledge.” — 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  In  this  volume  Mr.  Thompson  has  given  to  all  lovers  of 
nature  a  book  of  treasures.  On  every  page  is  heard  the  ‘  sound  of 
streams  low  stir  of  leaves,  and  dip  of  oars,  and  lapsing  waves  on 
quiet  shores.’  There  is  much  of  keen  enjoyment  in  reading  these 
sketches.  The  style  is  charming  and  inimitable.  The  author  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  nature  in  men  as  truly  as  in  woods  and  birds. 
‘On  the  Threshold  of  the  Gods’  excels  all  the  other  sketches  in  lovely 
imagery  and  magnificent  description.  Wierd,  dreamy,  and  fantastic 
the  reader  is  enchanted  and  haunted  by  its  mysterious  fancies. 
Tangle- Leaf  papers  is  an  exquisite  chapter— a  regular  medley.  The 
reader  is  treated  to  bits  of  poetry  and  romance ;  pen  sketches  of  fas¬ 
cinating  scenes;  notes  on  birds  and  their  habits,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  objects  of  interest  displayed  to  one  who  seems  to  have  explored 
the  innermost  recesses  of  the  woods,  and  brought  back  all  the  new  and 
novel  things  he  found  there.  A  most  charming  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  exquisite  tone  in  which  it  is  written — playful,  gentle,  always 
sweet  and  strong — and  through  the  whole  a  spicy,  woody,  freshening 
breeze,  full  of  the  odor  of  dew- washed  wild-flowers.” — The  Sun¬ 
day  Leader ,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

“It  is  a  delightful  book  ;  its  descriptions  are  clear.  The 
stories  are  so  graphically  told  that  the  reader  as  ho  cowers  in  the  deep 
shade  of  the  woods  can  almost  hear  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  and 
the  glad  song  of  the  mocking-bird.  We  have  not  read  a  more  pleasing 
little  book  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  lover  of  nature  and  a  close 
student.  He  was  a  daring  scout  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  now 
occupies  the  position  of  State  Geologist  and  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Science  in  Indiana.” — Inter-Ocean,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“The  author  of  this  volume  is  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
at  present  is  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science  in  Indiana. 
He  is  the  author  of  some  half-dozen  volumes,  most  of  which  have  been 


Classic  Cemcbies. 

By  CELEB II A  TED  A  UTIIORS.  One  volume,  narrow 

12mo.,  beveled  boards,  gilt  top,  extra  cloth.  Trice,  60  cents. 

CONTENTS. 

SITE  STOOD S  TO  CONQUER.  By  Oliver  Gold - 

SMITH. 

“I  know  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  exhila¬ 
rated  an  audience.”— Samuel  Johnson. 

“His  plays  are  a  valuable  accession  to  our  stage  literature.” 
— Prof.  Butler. 

“  Wit  without  licentiousness  ;  humor  without  extravagance  ; 
brilliant  and  elegant  dialogue." — Henry  Neele. 

THE  SCHOOL  for  SCAN  BA  L.  By  Richard  Brins- 

ley  Sheridan. 

“  ‘  The  School  for  Scandal  ’  is,  perhaps,  the  most  finished  and 
faultless  .comedy  we  have.” — Wm.  Hazlitt. 

“Wit  and  pleasantry  seemed  to  be  the  natural  atmosphere  of 
this  extraordinary  man.” — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“The  dramas  of  Sheridan  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  genteel  comedy  of  England.” — J.  Wilson  Croker. 

EVERY  31  AN  in  his  HUMOR.  By  Ben  Jonson. 

“  His  characters  are  for  the  most  part  solidly  and  judiciously 
drawn.” — August  William  von  Sciilegel. 

“He  was  a  poet  of  a  high  order.” — Leigh  Hunt.  * 

“  Will  endure  reading  and  that  due  commendation  so  loftg 
as  either  ingenuity  or  learning  are  fashionable  in  our  nation.” — 
Thomas  Fuller.. 

The  most  beautiful  edition  published  of  these  famous  class¬ 
ics.  Heavy  paper,  good  margins,  fine  press-work,  and  tasteful  bind¬ 
ing  ;  a  book  that  will  delight  every  lover  of  the  old  English  Drama, 
-that  is  every  one  who  reads  the  English  language. 

THE  ELAYS  SOLE  SEPARATELY,  in  the 
Elzevir  Library,  paper  covers,  10  cents  each. 

Manual  of  Co-operation. 

A  PRACTICAL,  HANDY,  and  HANDSOME 

Volume,  of  about  100  pages,  bound  in  line  cloth,  red  edges.  Price, 
35  cents  ;  cheaper  edition,  in  paper  covers,  lO  cents. 

“  A  most  useful  and  instructive  little  book  relating  to  one  of 
the  most  successful  systems  yet  discovered  of  self-help  through  union 
with  others.” — Daily  Eagle ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

“We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution  ;  we  can  make  it  a  peace¬ 
ful  one  ;  books  of  this  kind  help  along  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
great  socialistic  problems  agitating  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica.” — Southern  Churchman ,  Richmond,  Ya 


TMorfcs  of  John  IRusMn, 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION,  {nearly 

3,000  pages  more  than  any  previously  published  American  edition),  in  1 4 
volumes,  fine  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  tops.  Library  Style.  Volumes 
or  Works  sold  separately.  JOHN  15.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  New  York. 

“John  Ruskin  stands  in  the  first  rank  as  a  writer  upon  the 
class  of  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  is  a  kind  of  oracle  oil  art,  and 
architecture,  and  has  many  admirers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  English  tongue  ;  as 
literary  gems  some  of  his  sayings  are  unsurpassed.  The  marvel  of  the 
work  is  its  cheapness.  We  don’t  remember  seeing  so  much  reading 
matter  so  well  bound  at  so  small  a  price  !  ” — Christian  Evangelist, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“This  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  for  many  ardent  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  great  Christian  art  critic  to  secure  a  set  of  his  works,  which 
have  heretofore  been  held  at  a  high  price.  The  whole  will  form  a  li¬ 
brary  of  rich  thought  upon  all  the  important  topics  of  the  hour,  as 
well  as  vigorous  criticisms  of  modern  art.  ” — Zion's  Herald ,  Boston. 

“  The  publication  of  this  initial  volume  of  the  complete  works 
of  John  Ruskin — ene  of  the  greatest  of  modem  authors — in  a  style 
equally  remarkable  for  its  artistic  beauty  and  its  cheapness,  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  books.  In  Mr.  Alden’s  edition,  all  of  the  beauty 
of  the  previous  editions  is  retained,  while  the  books  are  almost  given 
away.” — Keystone ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Specimen  volume  of  Ruskin’s  Works  just  received  from 
you.  In  binding,  paper,  print,  illustrations,  it  is  a  magnificent  casket 
for  so  rare  a  gem.  ‘Still  the  wonder  grows’  how  can  you  do  it?  I 
wish  the  solid  satisfaction  the  buyer  feels  were  convertible  into  just  as 
T$olid  cash,  to  be  added  to  your  bank  account.  Anyhow,  it  does  a 
fellow  good  to  talk  back  to  you  his  feelings  in  the  matter.” — H.  A. 
Strong,  Erie,  Pa. 

“Many  thinkers  have  acknowledged  a  peculiar  indebtedness 
to  John  Ruskin.  His  genius,  notwithstanding  all  eccentricities,  per¬ 
haps  in  part  because  of  them,  is  splendid  and  universally  recognized. 
It  is  essentially  poetic  and  exercises  a  peculiar  charm  through  his 
unique  and  vivid  Saxon  style  which  is  justly  considered  ‘  one  of  the 
glories  of  modem  English  literature.’  His  nature  is  really  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  times.  His  tenderness  of  feeling  and  his  fidelity  to  his 
convictions  have  often  been  strikingly  shown.  The  profound  moral 
and  high  religious  tone  of  his  thought  and  writings  is  one  of  their  most 
distinguishing  characteristics.  ‘  I  owe  more,’  says  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  of  the  age,  ‘  to  Ruskin  than  to  any  of  the  theologians,’  and 
in  1851  Frederick  Robertson  wrote:  ‘  There  are  no  writings  which  at 
the  present  moment,  offer  such  interest  to  mo  as  Ruskin’s.  They  give 
a  truth  to  repose  on  which  is  real;  and  as  a  relief  from  the  dim  relig¬ 
ious  light  of  theology  in  which  one  seems  to  make  out  the  outline  of  a 
truth  and  the  next  moment  lose  it  in  hopeless  mystery  and  shadows, 


GIBBON’S  ROME. 

History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em~ 

pire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  With  all  the  notes  by  Dean  Milman.  Com¬ 
plete  in  five  volumes,  12mo.,  Bourgeois  type,  2,930  pages.  Price  per  set. 
cloth,  *2.70. 

Gibbon’s  History,  as  above,  complete  in  four  vol¬ 
umes ,  with  index,  but  omitting  Milman’s  notes.  Price,  *2.20. 

“If  his  work  be  not  always  history,  it  is  often  something 
more  than  history,  and  above  it;  it  is  philosophy,  it  is  theology,  it  is 
wit  and  eloquence,  it  is  criticism  the  most  masterly  upon  every  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  literature  can  be  connected.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  chapters  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  are  replete  with  paragraphs 
of  such  melody  and  grandeur  as  would  be  the  fittest  to  convey  to  a 
youth  of  genius  the  full  charm  of  literary  composition.  The  whole  is 
such  an  assemblage  of  merits,  so  various,  so  interesting,  and  so  rare, 
that  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  must  always  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  monuments  that  have  appeared  of  the 
literary  powers  of  a  single  mind,  and  its  fame  can  perish  only  with 
the  civilization  of  the  world.” — Prof.  Smyth. 

“  Gibbon,  the  architect  of  a  bridge  over  the  dark  gulf  which 
separates  ancient  from  modern  tunes,  whose  vivid  genius  has  tinged 
with  brilliant  colors  the  greatest  historical  work  in  existence.”— Sir 
Archibald  Alison. 

HISTORY  of  Cl  Y ILIZ  ATION. 

By  M.  GUIZOT.  Prime  Minister  of  France,  Etc . 

In  one  volume,  large  12mo.,  270  pages,  Long  Primer  type.  Cloth,  50  c^s.  . 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  handsomest  edition  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  work  now  in  print  in  the  English  language,  and  is  sold  at  but 
a  fraction  of  its  cost  heretofore.  No  other  work  so  fully  or  satisfac¬ 
torily,  to  the  general  reader,  covers  the  special  field  occupied  by  this 
volume,  a  familiarity  with  which  is  essential  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  history  of  modern  nations. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

CONFESSIONS  of  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  Bishop  of 

Hippo.  Translated  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.  One  volume,  narrow 
12mo.  Extra  cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  great  Christian  classic  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  American  readers,  in  a  cheap  but  handsome  edition. 

“  No  one  mind  has  ever  made  such  an  impression  on  Chris¬ 
tian  thought.  No  one  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  depth*  of  Bis 
spiritual  conviction  and  the  strength,  solidity,  and  penetration  with 
which  he  handled  the  most  difficult  questions,  and  wrought  all  the 
elements  of  his  experience,  and  his  profound  scriptural  knowledge 
into  a  great  system.”— Rev.  JohnTulloch,  Principal  of  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  Scotland. 


1C.  11.  CHAFFIN  A  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


COUNTRY  AND  CITY  PROPERTY 
FOR  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


THE 

RURAL  MESSENGER 

A  WEEKLY 

Agricultural  and  Family  Newspaper. 

EGE  &,  ROGERS,  Proprietors. 

OFFICE, 

No.  122  N.  Sycamore  Street , 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

TERMS— IN  ADVANCE: 

One  Copy,  one  year,  -  $1.50 

six  months,  -  .75 


WANTED. 

A  good,  LIVE  man,  with  capital,  as  a  partner  to 
attend  to  the  office  and  financial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Petersburg  Iron  Works. 

These  Works  have  a  well-established  and  growing 
business,  and  only  need  capital  to  develope 
their  capacity,  which  is  to  work  from 
100  to  150  hands. 

Address,  for  particulars  and  references, 

IT.  T.  MORRISON,  Petersburg,  Va. 


TO  THE  OLD  SOLDIERS  OF  THE 
ARMIES  OF  NORTHERN  VIR¬ 
GINIA  AND  THE  POTOMAC. 

Upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  I  will  send  to 
any  address  a  pamphlet  prepared  in  1 865,  contain¬ 
ing  a  valuable  Military  Map  of  the  Fortifications 
and  Battle  Fields  around*  Petersburg,  and  a  short 
sketch  of  the  operations  of  Lee’s  and  Grant’s  armies 
during  the  siege  of  that  city.  Address, 

P.  STITH,  Petersburg,  Va. 

A  VALUABLE  GRANITE  QUARRY 

FOR  SALE. 

The  Stone  is  of  the  Finest  Quality . 


Quarry  located  within  two  miles  of  PETERSBURG, 
VA.,  near  the  line  of  the  NORFOLK  and 
WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

Address,  -  -  JOHN  MANN, 

Att’y  for  the  Owners,  Petersburg,  Va. 


THE  MANUFACTURING,  COMMER¬ 
CIAL,  AND  OTHER  ADVANT¬ 
AGES  OF  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

SEND  FOR 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

j Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 9 

Distributed  FREE. 

Address,  E.  B.  BAIN,  Prest.,  or  J.  GRAY  McCANDLISH. 
♦  Sec’y  Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 


INDEX-APPEAL, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 


Daily, 

Weekly, 


per  Annum, 

a  a 


m  $6.00 
-  2.00 


INDEPENDENT  IN  POLITICS- 


THE 

AMERICAN  FIELD: 

THE 

SPORTSMAN’S  JOURNAL. 


A  tliirty-two  page  paper,  devoted,  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  highest  class  of  outdoor  sports.  It  is  bright,  fresh,  and 
original,  ably  edited,  and  free  from  any  and  all  demoralizing 
influences.  It  has  arrays  been  conceded  to  be  the  authority 
on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 

Kennel,  Game  and  Shooting,  Fish  and 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Rifle,  Trap  Shoot¬ 
ing,  and  to  Travel  and  Emigration . 


SUBSCRIPTION  : 

Per  Year,  $5.00  ;  Six  Months,  $2.75  ;  Clubs,  three  or  more, 
$4.00  each  per  year;  Single  Copies,  10  cents. 
Address  all  communications  to 

AMERICAN  FIELD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

243  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Publications  of  National  C.  S.  R„  League 
and  of  C.  S.  R.  As’n  of  New  York. 

(PARTIAL  LIST.) 

Proceedings  of  Annual  Meeting  of  League,  in-  Per 
eluding  Address  of  President,  1882,  1883,  Copy 
1884,  1885,  .  ......  10c 

The  Four  Years’  Term,  or  llotation  in  Office...  3c 

The  Selection  of  Laborers .  2c 

Beginning  of  Spoils  System  in  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  . 5c 

Spoils  System  and  C.  S.  Reform  in  Custom- 

House  and  Post-Office  at  New  York .  25c 

Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  N.  Y.  Custom-House,  5c 

Term  and  Tenure  of  Office  (abridged) . .  15c 

Danger  of  an  Office-Holding  Aristocracy .  5c 

What  the  Competitive  Examinations  Really 

Are .  3c 

Daniel  Webster  and  the  Spoils  System .  3c 

Civil  Service  of  Cities,  Police  and  Fire  Depart¬ 
ments  . ; .  5c 

What  Has  Been  Done  in  New  York  and  May  Be 

Done  Elsewhere .  lc 

Annual  Report  of  the  C.  S.  R.  A.  of  New  York 

for  1883,  1884,  1885 . 3c 

The  Competitive  Test .  5c 


What  is  Civil  Service  Reform  (card) 


free. 


WATER  POWER !  WATER  POWER ! 


OF 

The  Upper  Appomattox 
Company, 

PETERSBURG,  -  -  -  VIRGINIA. 

This  Company,  having  control  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Appomattox  River  for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  above  the 
city  of  Petersburg,  situate  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  be 
ing  authorized  by  its  charter  to  sell  or  lease  its  surplus  water 
at  its  dams  and  other  places  along  its  route,  has 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE, 

at  its  dams  in  the  counties  above  Petersburg  and  below  its 
basin  at  the  terminus  of  its  canal  in  this  city,  several  valuable 
mill-sites  with  abundant 

WATER  POWER. 

The  Company  has  recently  reopened  and  improved  this 
inland  water-route  and  has  constructed  a  steamer  to  ply 
thereon.  This  improvement,  the  favorable  geographical 
position  of  the  city  of  Petersburg  as  a  railroad  centre  and  as 
a  port  to  whose  wharves  the  larger  class  of  coasting  vessels 
constantly  come,  and  many  other  circumstances  combine 
to  make  the  Water  Power  now  at  the  Company’s  disposal 
especially  valuable.  It  may,  however,  be  purchased,  or  leased, 
upon  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  a  rare  opportunity  is 
now  offered  to  manufacturers  and  other  capitalists  wishing 
to  make  investments  in  the  New  South. 

For  further  particulars  write  to  the  undersigned,  asking 
for  pamphlet,  and  mentioning  this  advertisement. 


AUGUSTUS  WRIGHT,  President, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 


tXbomas  Carlyle. 

COMPLETE  WORKS,  In  12  Vols.,  small  octavo 9 

fine  cloth,  beveled  boards,  gilt  tops,  Library  style.  Volumes  or  Works 
sold  separately.  JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher,  New  York. 

“Mr.  Alden  deserves  high  praise  for  bringing  out  these 
standard  books  in  cheap  form.  Carlyle  is  too  well-known  to  need  any 
recommendation  from  us,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  library 
is  not  complete  without  his  works,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
them  for  a  mere  song.” — Central  Bajitist,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“No  matter  what  estimation  may  be  put  upon  Carlyle  or  his 
works,  no  library  can  be  called  complete  which  does  not  include  his 
rugged  writings.  Hitherto  they  have  not  been  published  in  a  form  suf¬ 
ficiently  cheap  and  yet  worthy  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
impecunious  student.  The  edition  under  notice  is  printed  from  ex¬ 
cellent  plates,  on  good  paper,  and  is  tastefully  bound — a  miracle  of 
economic  book-making.”— The  Week ,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

“  Of  Carlyle  as  a  writer  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak. 
His  place  in  literature  is  established,  and  the  suffrage  of  the  world  has 
placed  him  among  the  truly  great.  It  only  remains  to  the  reviewers 
to  speak  of  the  various  editions  which  appear  from  time  to  time. 
Among  these  the  present  will  take  high  rank.  The  price  is  a  marvel 
of  cheapness.” — The  Interior ,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Here  is  a  magnificent  literary  work  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  industrious  poor  man,  and  even  within  the  reach  of  an 
honest,  economical  apprentice  boy.  Such  is  the  worldrwide  reputation 
of  Carlyle  that  we  feel  it  to  be  superfluous  to  call  especial  attention  to 
his  superior  and  versatile  abilities.  As  a  critic,  Carlyle  stands  before  \ 
the  world  without  a  peer.  ” — American  Christian  Review,  Cincinnati,  0. 

“  Even  in  this  day  of  cheap  books,  when  publishers  seek  to 
adapt  their  trade  to  the  pinching  times  of  reduced  incomes,  Mr.  John 
B.  Alden  ceases  not  to  surprise  us.  As  he  has  brought  out  standard 
works  for  a  mere  song,  we  have  thought  again  and  again  that  ho  has 
reached  his  limit ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  our  anticipations  are  demolished 
by  a  new  undertaking.  His  last  venture  is  a  library  edition  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s  Works.  The  text  is  from  type  above  medium  size;  the  paper  is 
substantial;  the  binding  is  in  good  taste  and  durable;  the  top  of  th© 
volume  is  gilded.  The  book  is  really  attractive.  The  opportunity  is 
one  to  be  eagerly  improved.” — The  Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York. 

“  Here  is  the  first  real  good  opportunity  the  public  has  ever 
had  to  secure  a  complete  set  of  the  works  of  this  great  master,  and  the 
publisher  should  be  encouraged  in  the  work  of  placing  them  within  the 
reach  of  all.” — Central  Methodist,  Catlettsburg,  Ky. 

“Whatever  opinions  men  may  have  of  Carlyle  personally, 
his  works  are  destined  to  be  read,  and  no  library  can  make  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  completeness  without  them.  He  had  his  peculiarities  but 
his  genius  will  never  want  recognition.  The  public  may  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  rare  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  Carlyle’s  work 
in  such  substantial  form  and  on  such  reasonable  terms.  *’  —Methodist 
Recorder .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JOHN  C.  GRIFFIN, 

LAND  BROKER. 

OFFICE, 

No.  122  N.  Sycamore  Street , 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  FREE! 


Cheap  Lands,  Good  Markets,  and 
Excellent  Climate. 


PYLE  &  DeHAVEN, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS  AND  LAND 

BROKERS, 

Agents  of  Virginia  Immigration  Society, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

We  offer  Great  Bargains  in 
FARMS,  TIMBER  LANDS,  AND  MINERAL  LANDS. 
Write  for  Circulars  containing  Descriptions. 


“  HISTORICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
GUIDE  TO  PETERSBURG,  VA.” 

A  Complete  Historical  Sketch  of  the  war-worn  City, 
with  Military  and  other  Maps,  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  by  EDWARD  POLLOCK. 

PRICE,  50  CENTS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WM.  L.  ZIMMER  &  CO.,  T.  S.  BECKWITH  & 
CO.,  and  F.  E.  PUGH  &  CO., 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 


J.  0.  BLAKE’S 


“ARCTIC  REFRIGERATOR” 

Was  patented  by  him  Nov.  21,  1882,  and  it  has  already  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  popular  in  use  for  grocers’  and  other 
purposes.  The  inventor  manufactures  these  Refrigerators  in 
any  desired  form.  The  principle  patented  is  that  of  suspend¬ 
ing  vessels  which  contain  the  butter,  lard,  milk,  ice-cream, 
etc.,  into  the  Refrigerator,  giving  easy  access  to  the  articles  , 
contained  in  the  Refrigerator  without  opening  the  same,  and 
hundreds  of  grocers  in  all  parts  of  the  South,  after  using  it, 
declare  it  to  be  almost  indispensable  for  then’  purposes.  Pat¬ 
ent  rights  for  States  and  cities  and  royalties  are  for  sale. 


Write  to  C.  BLAKE,  Petersburg, 


Ube  Iftxnng  Xibrar^. 


}  Love’s  Harvest.  Far  jeon . 20o 

1  A  Family  Affair.  Conway . 20c 

•  chronicles  of  Canongate.  Scott.  15c 

i  Keepsake  Stories.  Scott . 5c 

Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan — 20c 

.SEsop’s  Fables . . . 20c 

Choice  of  Books.  Richardson . .  15c 

The  Light  of  Asia.  Arnold . 10c 

Manliness  of  Christ.  Hughes..  .  5c 
>n  Socialism .  John  Stuart  Mill  5c 

nne  of  Geierstein.  Scott . 25c 

w..  Ronan’s  Well.  Scott . 25c 

iunt  Robert  of  Paris.  Scott..  .25c 

e  Abbot.  Scott . 25c 

pod stock.  Scott . 25c 

entin  Durward.  Scott . 25c 

Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Dickens. 20c 
dy  Audley’s  Secret.  Braddon.25c 
m  Brown  at  Rugby.  T.Hughes2oc 

rtunes  of  Nigel.  Scott . 25c 

dng  Tales .  (Short  Stories) ...  15c 
ms  from  Longfellow,  Whit- 

tier,  and  Bryant . 10c 

Jen’s  Juvenile  Story-Book  ...  5c 

•tor  Resartus.  Carlyle . 20c 

arttsm.  Carlyle . 10c 

rend  of  Montrose.  Scott . 15c 

ng  and  Wing.  Scott. . . 25c 

•geon’s  Daughter.  Scott . 15c 

nl’s  Book  of  Insects . 20c 

;il’s  Book  of  Birds . 20c 

sil's  Book  of  Beasts . 20c 

ver  Cromwell.  Paxton  Hood.l5c 
Inese  Gordon.  Arch.  Forbes.  15c 
it  and  Present.  Carlyle.  —  .20c 
tag  Classics,  Second  Series. .  .15c 

ing  Classics,  First  Series . 15c 

i  Moonstone.  Collins . 30c 

am  Bede.  George  Eliot . 30c 

ier  the  Will.  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 10c 

is  Tommy.  Miss  Mulock . 15c 

led  Back.  Hugh  Conway. . .  .15c 
’erllous  Secret.  Chas.  Reade  20c 
ten  the  Ship  Comes  Home. 

Besant  and  Rice . 10c 

>inson  Crusoe.  De  Foe . 20c 

t  Arabian  Nights . 20c 


51  Garfield:— Top  of  Ladder . 7<J 

50  Garfield:— In  College . 7o 

49  Garfield:— Keeping  School . 7c 

48  Garfield:— Canal  Boy . 7c 

47  Garfield:— Higher  Up.... . 7o 

46  Garfield:— School  Boy. . . 7o 

44  Lincoln,  the  Martyr . . . 6c 

43  Lincoln  in  the  White  House. . .,. .  6o 
42  Lincoln  as  Lawyer  &  Statesman  7c 

41  Lincoln’s  Early  Manhood . 7o 

38  Women  and  Marriage.  Ham- 

erton . 3o 

37  Education.  Froude . 3c 

36  Marcus  Aurelius.  Arnold .  3e 

35  Thackeray.  Dr.  John  Brown...  5o 

S4  Goethe.  Carlyle .  4c 

33  History.  Macaulay . 3c 

32  Cyrus  the  Great.  Rawlinson. . .  3c 
31  Extracts  from  Confucius  and 

Mencius.  Translated . 3c 

30  Twice-Told  Tales.  Hawthorne.  3c 

28  Message  of  the  Century . 3« 

27  Salmagundi.  Irving . . 20c 

26  Capt.  Bonneville.  Irving . 20c 

25  Astoria.  Irving . 25c 

24  Moorish  Chronicles.  Irving  ....  10c 
23  Rab  and  his  Friends.  John 

Brown . ...y, . 2c 

22  Life  of  Goldsmith  r  Irving . 20o 

21  Life  of  Mahomet.  Irving . 30c 

20  Spanish  Voyages .  Irving ...... .  15c 

19  Conquest  of  Spain.  Irving ......  10c 

18  Conquest  of  Granada.  Irving.. 25c 
17  The  Alhambra.  Irving....  .....15o 

16  Tour  of  the  Prairies.  Irving, . .  .10c 

15  Knickerbocker .  Irving . . 20c 

14  Legendof  Sleepy  Hollow.  Irving  8c 

13  Crayon  Papers.  Irving. . .15c  i 

12  The  Sketch  Book.  Irving... .20c 

11  Abbotsford,  etc .  Irving . . .  10c 

10  Wolf ert’s Roost,  etc.  Irving.,..  10c  i 
9  Athenian  Orators.  Macaulay.. .  2c 
8  Madagascar.  Gen.  J.W.  Phelps.  10c 

7  Bracebridge  Hall.  Irving . .  .20c 

6  Tales  of  a  Traveler.  Irving. . .  .20c 
2,  3,  4,  5  Life  of  Columbus.  Irving. 40c 
1  Essays  from  Elia.  Chas.  Lamb.  3c 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS 
In  the  Elzevir  Library. 


L*  and  Theognis.  Davies . 15c 

•.  By  Rev.  F.  D.  Morice . 15c 

ins.  By  W.  H.  Mallock . 15c 

a  and  Terence.  W.  L.  Collins  15c 

i.  ByW.UCollins . 15c 

lides.  By  W.  L.  Collins . 15c 

By  Rev.  A.  Church . 15c 

By  W.  L.  Collins .  15c 

leg.  By  W.  B.  Donne . 15c 

eek  Anthology.  Lord  Neaves.  15c 
phanes.  By  W.  L.  Collins....  15c 
By  Church  aftd  Brodribb. ...  15c 

•le&i.  By  C.  W.  Collins . 15c 

lus.  Bishop  Of  Colombo . 15o 


76  Xenophon.  By  Sir  Alex.  Grant . 

73  Homer’s  Odyssey.  By  W.  L. Collins. 
72  Homer’s  Iliad.  By  W.  L.  Collins.. . . 

71  Virgil.  By  W.L. Collins . . 

45  Tacitus.  By  W.  B.  Donne . . 

39  Juvenal.  By  Edward  Walford . 

34  Horace.  By  Theodore  Martin . 

83  Plato.  By  Clinton  W.  Collins . 

31  Aristotle.  By  Sir  Alex.  Grant.  .  .  . . 
29  Demosthenes.  By  W.  J.  Brodribb. . 

24  Cicero.  By  W.  Lucas  Collins . 

23  Herodotus.  By  Geo.  C.  Swayne . 

22  Caesar,  By  Anthony  Trollope. . 


XLbc  Blsevur  Xibrar^. 


192  William  Pitt.  Macaulay . 7c 

191  Warren  Hastings.  Macaulay . 10c 

190, 181,  162.  159,  156,  Alden’s  Universal 

Literature.  Parts  I.  to  V.,  eachlSc 

189  Lord  Bacon.  Macaulay . 10c 

185  Erasmus  and  Luther;  J.  A.Froude.  10c 

184  Oliver  Cromwell.  Lamartine .  10c 

183  Julius  Caesar.  G.  H.  Liddell . 10c 

179  Every  Man  in  His  Humor.  B.Jonson,10c 

178  Life  of  Hannibal.  Arnold . .  10c 

175  School  for  Scandal.  Sheridan . 10c 

174  She  Stoops  to  Conquer .  Goldsmith.  10c 
173  Civil  Service  versus  Spoils  System.  10c 
170  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  Charles  Lamb.  15c 

168  Love.  RalDh  Waldo  Emerson _ ..  2c 

166  Essays  of  Lilia.  Charles  Lamb.,. :. .  15c 
165  Heroism.  Ralpo  Waldo  Emerson. .  2c 


163  Co-operation.  Holyoake . ...10c 

161  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  15c 
166  Obiter  Dicta.  Augustine  Birrell —  12c 
157  On  Leaves.  Ills.  Sir  John  Lubbock.  4c 
155  Thomas  Carlyle,  from  Obiter  Dicta.  2c 
152  II  Allegro,  Comus,  Etc.  Milton —  5c 

{51  Paradise  Lost.  Milton . 20c 

50  Irish  Melodies.  Thomas  Moore....  10c 

149  Lalla  Rookh,  Thomas  Moore . 12c 

148  Gems  of  Song  and  Story .  4c 

14f  Great  Thoughts  from  Greek  Auth¬ 
ors.  Euripides . 2c 

14S  The  same:  Demosthenes,  Diogenes.  2o 

145  The  same:  Aristotle,  etc . .  2c 

144  The  same:  Aristophanes,  etc .  2c 

143  The  same :  ,®schylus,  Anacreon,  etc.  2c 

142  Emerson.  Matthew  Arnold _ _ _  2c 

141  Physical  Education.  Spencer  .  5c 

140  Moral  Education.  Herbert  Spencer  5c 
13®  Intellectual  Education.  Spencer,..  5c 
138  What  Knowledge  Is  of  Most  Worth.  5o 
137  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes. 

Robert  Glflln,  LL.D .  4c 

136  The  War  for  the  Union.  W.Phillips  3c 
135  Wendell  Phillips.  Geo  Wm.  Curtis.  3c 

134  Numbers.  Matthew  Arnold .  3c 

133  The  Coming  Slavery.  Spencer .  3c 

132  On  Liberty.  John  Stuart  Mill . 12c 

131  Rokeby.  Sir  Walter  Scott .  8o 

130  Milton.  T.  Babington  Macaulay _  5c 

129  Erasmus  and  Henry  VHI.  D’Aubigne,2c 

138  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Scott .  8c 

127  Marmion.  Scott .  8o 

126  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Scott ....  6c 

IK  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater . 10c 

134  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew .  2c 

123  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Goethe. . .  6c 
122  Public  Health.  Edward  Orton, LL.D  2c 
121  Some  of  My  Pets.  Grace  Green¬ 
wood  .  2c 

130  The  Raven  ete.  Edgar  A.  Poe .  2c 


119  Ethics  of  the  Dust.  John  Ruskin..  lOo 
118  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  John  Ruskin  10c 

117  Sesame  and  Lilies.  John  Ruskin...  10c 
116  Luther  Anecdotes.  Dr.  Macaulay. .  8c 
115  Luther’s  Table  Talk.  Dr.  Macaulay  5o 
113  The  Understanding.  John  Locke..  10c 
112  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.  E.S.  Creasy  2c 
111  The  Battle  of  Saratoga.  E.S.  Creasy  2c 

118  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada .  2c 

109  Battle  of  Hastings.  E.  S.  Creasy....  3c 
101  Tints  of  the  Times.  O.  C.  Kerr .  2c 


107  Battle  of  the  Books.  Dean  Swift. 

106  The  Heart  of  Bruce,  etc.  Aytoun.  \ 
105  Virginia,  The  Armada.  Macaulay  \ 
104  Count  Rumford.  John  Tyndall. .  \ 

103  The  Battle  of  Marathon.  E.  S.  Crea.- 
102  The  Ancient  Mariner.  Coleridg  , 

101  Mazeppa.  Lord  Byron .  i 

100  James  Ferguson,  the  Astronomer  \ 
99  The  Four  Chief  Apostles.  F.  God  \ 
89  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  Campbel  \ 

84  Essays  on  Man.  By  Pope . 

83  Fior  d’Aliza.  By  Lamartine.. 

79  The  Spectre  Bridegroom.  Ir\ 

76  Life  of  Sam  Houston . 

70  Nos.  2,  43,  66,  67,  68,  69,  combined.. . 

69  A  Half  Hour  with  St.  Paul . 

68  The  Crucifixion.  Cunningham  Gei) 

67  Seneca  and  St.  Paul.  Canon  Farr  ar 
66  The  Celtic  Hermits.  Chas.  Kings!  ey. 

64  The  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon _ 

63  Mud  King’s  Daughter.  Ander  .  ..a 
62  The  Ugly  Duck,  and  other  Sto  ies .. . 
61  The  Picture  Book  without  Pictur  eg. 
60  The  Ice  Maiden,  and  other  Storie  s. . 

59  The  Christmas  Greeting . 

58  Shoes  of  Fortune  and  other  Stor  Ies. 
57  Fairy  Tales.  Hans  Andersen.  U  lus. 
56  The  Story-Teller,  and  other  Ta  les.. 
53  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen . 

52  Sindbad  the  Sailor . . 

51  Fables  from  iEsop.  Illustrated . 

50  Nos.  11, 16,  38,  and  Life  of  Irvin  g.  R 

H.  Stoddard . ; 

46  Philosophy  of  Style.  Spencer . 

44  Evidences  of  Evolution.  Hus  ley.. . 

43  Buddhism.  By  John  Caird . 

42  Civilizations  of  Asia.  Rawlinson.. 
41  Life  of  Peter  Cooper.  C.E.  Lister.  i 
40  Sunshine  and  other  Stories.  A  Iden. 
38  Life  of  Richard  Wagner.  Portrait. 

37  Pearls  of  the  Faith.  Edwin  Arnold. 
36  Schiller’s  Song  of  the. Bell,  etc.  ..... 
35  Life  of  Alex.  H.  Stephens.  Ill; 'is _ 

80  Highways  of  Literature.  D.V’r.vde.  j 
28  Songs  of  Seven,  etc.  Jean  In  ge  ~ 

27  How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.  Geo.F 

26  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night, ete.  Burns. 
25  Deserted  Village,  etc.  Goldsmith,. 

21  American  Humorists.  MarkTwain. 
20  American  Humorists.  A.  W ard. . . . 

19  American  Humorists.  Lowell . 

18  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Dickens. .. . 

17  American  Humorists.— Holmes . 

16  Life  of  Gustave  Dor6.  Illustrated. 

15  American  Humorists.— Irving . *  ' 

14  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Illus  l 
13  A  Half  Hour  in  Natural  History.... 

12  World  Smashing,  etc.  Williams. . . . 
11  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Parton. . 

10  Queen  Mabel,  etc.  Ellen  T..Alde*..  i 

9  Hamlet.  Shakespeare... . 

8  Frederick  the  Great.  Macaulay .  I 

7  Motive  and  Habit  of  Reading .  i 

6  Enoch  Arden.  Alfred  Tennyson*.. 

5  Sea-Serpents  of  Science.  Wilson. . . 

4  Life  of  Irving.  R.  H.  Stoddard,., 

5  The  Words  of  Washington . 

2  The  Burning  of  Rome.  Farrar . 

1  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irving . 


